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FRANZ VON PAPEN. 


“CRIMES AGAINST PEACE, 
TO BE 


The International Military Tribunal, representing Great Britain, the United States, 
France and Russia, on October 18 held its first open session and received the indict- 
ment to be brought against the twenty-four major Nazi War Criminals. This docu- 
ment, 24,000 words long in its English version, covers four counts: (1) The Common 
Plan or Conspiracy ; (2) Crimes against Peace ; (3) War Crimes; and (4) Crimes against 
Humanity. After the presentation of this indictment to twenty-three of those charged 


ARTUR SEYSS-INQUART. 


WAR 


MARTIN BORMANN. 


CHARGED WITH 


CRIMES AND CRIMES 
TRIED AT NUREMBERG WITHIN 


HANS FRITZSCHE. 


WAR CRIMINALS 


ALBERT SPEER. CONSTANTIN VON NEURATH. 


AGAINST HUMANITY”: THE 24 
THIRTY DAYS OF INDICTMENT. 


(the exception is Martin Bormann, who is not in custody and will be tried in absence), 
thirty days are allowed as a maximum time for the preparation of a defence —for 
which full facilities will be made—and then the trial will take place, in Nuremberg 
a trial described as having much in common with our ancient Act of Attainder and 
being in effect an unprecedented procedure devised to deal with an unprecedented case, 
and designed to judge the enemies of the human race with human law. 
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N his book ‘‘ Sing High! Sing Low”! that most 
accomplished, most observant of writers, Sir 
Osbert Sitwell, points out—not that it needed much 
pointing out—the curious and not perhaps very 
flattering attitude of the British people towards its 
literary men. Unlike other European peoples, who 
are inclined to over-value literary distinction and 
skill, they tend to regard authors as a species of 
play-boys: interesting, perhaps, and even to be 
indulged and flattered, but essentially a part of the 
entertainment world and on no account to be taken 
seriously. It is no accident that the most successful 
of living writers should have been the great Irish 
dramatist who, over an intense inner seriousness and 
purpose, shrewdly and cynically assumed a mask of 
intellectual buffoonery exquisitely suited to this 
fatuous conception. That an eminent writer may 
also be a good business man, an able administrator, 
a profound political thinker—the 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


a man of business, knows no real labour. His is 
only an agreeable species of play: an ornamental 
and not very exacting hobby, like a woman’s em- 
broidery. He can afford to be generous with time 
that comes so easily to him. 

From this, too, follows what Sir Osbert Sitwell 
describes as the author’s “standing . .. as an 
unpaid public servant ; he is expected to bestow his 
time and the benefit of his advice upon anyone, 
whatever his need may be, who sees fit to claim 
them.’’ This is gratifying, but it has its disadvan- 
tages. I should be reluctant to count the number 
of times that during the secretaryless years of war 
I have found on my breakfast table at least one 
unheralded manuscript from friend or stranger, accom- 
panied by a letter asking, and sometimes even 
brusquely demanding, my comments and aid in pub- 
lication. Even if one ungraciously sends the bulky 


autographed books from well-to-do people.” The 
authors, who have to pay their taxes and contribute 
to their own personal and local charities like other 
men, are expected to buy the books from their pub- 
lishers and present them to the charity. Yet the 
writer of the letter, as Sir Osbert says, would never 
dream of writing to a fishmonger, saying ‘‘ Our idea 
is to collect your best fish, auction them to fish-lovers 
and well-to-do people.”’f He would take a fish- 
monger far too seriously to contemplate such a thing. 

In actual fact, as anyone who has tried it knows, 
an author’s life is as difficult and, in general, as un- 
remunerative a way of earning a living as any other. 
A very large proportion of the male wage-earners of 
this country would be prepared to strike—even at 
the price of starving their fellow-citizens—if they 
found themselves earning less than £5 gross a week ; 
but I wonder what proportion of books published at 
the present time bring in their 





equal or more than the equal in 
these spheres of those who can- 





not express themselves in writ- 

















ing—seems almost a contradiction 





in terms to the Anglo-Saxon mind. 
Authors, like play-actors in the 
sixteenth century, still partake 
faintly of the old terminological 
character of sturdy rogues and 
vagabonds, in the eyes of the 
public, except, of course, that 
they are seldom nowadays sturdy. 
They do nothing that is really 
worth doing. 

One of the causes of this 
attitude, other than a deep-rooted 





Puritanism and a _ healthy, if 
exaggerated Philistinism, is the 
almost universal Anglo - Saxon 
belief that writing is easy. It 
comes, of course, so the argument 
runs, more “‘ easily ’’ to some than 
others, and the former are, there- 
fore—if they can turn their facility 
into solid cash — greatly to be 
envied. That successful writing, 
like any other human art or 
accomplishment, is a matter of 
taking pains never seems to cross 
the mind of the ordinary Briton. 
Though a humble member of the 
most laborious class of literary 
craftsmen—those who before they 


























authors more than £250? And I 
challenge any author, howeve ex- 
perienced, to produce an average 
of more than one really well- 
written and well-prepared book 
a year. A few authors, of course, 
produce more: but their pro- 
ducts are seldom very satisfac- 
tory. And a few earn sums ten 
and even sometimes a hundred 
times that amount by a single 
work. But such professional 
prizes are very rare, far rarer 
than in business, banking, medi- 
cine or the law—have to be 
worked for with quite as much 





























zeal, enterprise and application 
as any financial or industrial 
magnate gives to his business, and 
are generally far less valuable 
than those to be won by the 

latter. For the products of an 

author’s brains and goodwill can- 





























not, like an _ industrialist’s or 
middleman’s profits, be capitalised 
in any way, and cannot earn 
invisible and untaxed increment 
in the form of capital appreciation. 
Indeed, under the present system 
of taxation, it ‘has now become 
almost impossible for any author, 
however successful, to save or 
Sl make provision for ‘his old age. 





can begin to write have to 
assemble and arrange a vast array 
of meticulously checked facts and 
figures—I am _ yet constantly 
asked by otherwise intelligent 
friends and acquaintances whether 
I find any necessity for regular 
working hours. They suppose, 
apparently, that I can write history 
in my sleep or in the course of 
joyous holidays or at amusing 
literary dinner-parties! ‘‘ Writing in 
general,” as Sir Osbert Sitwell puts 
it in his—to an author—delightful 
analysis of this curious frame of 

















al 
1. Home-made brooms of coconut fibre; 2. Dust scoop cut from kerosine tin ; rac Fn 
3. Wash-basin made of half kerosine tins; 4. Mirror; 5. Shoe-rack made from Pe 
old box; 6. Box-cupboard with soap, tin hangers bottles of water and : 
7. Hats; 8. Suitcases; 9. Shirts on 10. Two ee 4 half ail 
kerosine tins and tin-can dipper; 11. Cathe -covered box- 


home-made tin mugs at end ; 12. Old box containing enamel tes and cutlery bons a tempat bung up up during day ; 
14. Towels and clothes hung on a line of old electric cal wire ; 15. Te coconuts (a lucky find! at 16. Kit-bag ; 
17. Old box containing bottles, mugs and tins, the total utensils of one of the six internees who had no bed or mat- 
tress ; 18. Three folding camp-chairs, home-made of wood and canvas; 19. Stools made from bits of wood; 20. Packing- 
case table, ee = 2 of spectacles whose frame was home-made handles; 21. Two Ley 
ben compainens_ wood as SC Rin cn ie eel cog ,~ tin why 
23 t- Wes G8 Ghee ttress +, ~i Te (spread on concrete floor at t); 2 
and blanket stacked during da y * for nigh . 


A CORNER OF THE OLD PRISON WORKSHOP IN CHANGI JAIL, SINGAPORE, 14 FT. BY 11 FT., IN WHICH 
SIX INTERNEES WERE FORCED TO LIVE, WITH ALL THEIR IMPROVISED POSSESSIONS, FOR TWO YEARS. 








Tyle, droaing, by Diy, Ht. B, MasKensie, of the fonner prisen wortuhep te Changi jell, Si pore, reveals one aspect 
of the inhuman conditions in which the Japanese, as revealed on the opposite page, fo civilian internees to live 
for more than two years. During -] - 3 | SE apart from their y semi- tion 
and cruelties aiiows vege them by _— Japanese guards, each in had a space of 


For he is entirely dependent on 
his own labour, exploits nobody 
(unless it be his typist, if he is 
fortunate enough to have one), 
and can look to no continuing 
salary or pension if through any 
cause he has to stop work. In 
that event, indeed, he may even 
have to go to jail, through his 
inability to pay last year’s income- 
tax and the year-before’s surtax ! 

Yet despite these material dis- 
abilities and his public’s unaware- 
ness of them, an author is—as the 
average man rightly believes—for- 


mind, “‘ consists of pure inspiration, 
poetry in particular being crooned, 
as it were, directly across the ether 
by the Great Invisible Crooner. No hours of labour 
are therefore needed for composition.” * 

I was reminded of all this at a public luncheon 
the other day when the distinguished man of business 
who rose to thank me for my inadequate and halting 
contribution to the post-prandial oratory congratu- 
lated me that, unlike other members of my pro- 
fession, I used the good fortune with which the 
Gods had endowed me—meaning literary success— 
to some useful advantage by devoting a part of my 
time to public work. That the part of my time so 
used was of necessity being taken from my pro- 
fessional labours and not from my leisure, naturally 
never crossed his mind ; a literary man, in the eyes of 


accommodate 





“Sing High! Sing Low!” (P. 182). By Osbert Sitwell, 


Pea. ros, 6d.) 


possessed, 
y suspending it from walls and cei 


document straight back, its return necessitates at 
least a letter, a search for paper and string (most of 
these treasures being tied up as carelessly as they 
are written, arrive in tatters) and some. small but 
cumulative expenditure in stamps. If, on the other 
hand, out of kindness or curiosity one proceeds to 
read it, there is no saying into what depths of trouble 
and correspondence, sometimes highly acrimonious, 
it may lead one. An author is, indeed, asking for 
trouble if he does not, like that most generous of 
men, George Bernard Shaw, build up round himself 
a legendary wall of ferocious inaccessibility. He will 
be incessantly exploited if he does not, on behalf of 
every literary aspirant and every possible—and im- 
possible—good cause. ‘‘ Our Idea,”’ runs one of the 
letters quoted by Sir Osbert Sitwell and sent him 
by a remote charitable organisation, “‘is to collect 


or were able to cOéntrive from camp oddments, was 


tunate and to be envied. Within 
the limits of the life he has chosen 
(involving working hours un- 
dreamed of by most breadwinners) he is, like the 
yeoman and craftsman of a vanished civilisation, hisown 
master. He is—at least until the Totalitarian State 
makes him a wage-slave like other proletarians—a free 
man. He does not have to clock in or keep an employer's 
hours ; he chooses his own. He does not have to do tasks 
which are not of his choosing and are imposed, regard- 
less of his will, from above; he chooses his own. 
Subject to the necessity of somehow earning a living 
by prevailing upon the public to buy his books, he 
can write of what he pleases and when he pleases. 
Unfettered as yet by benevolent controls, he can 
even choose his own publisher. In a world planned 
from above from the cradle to the grave, he is the 
happiest man alive. 





¢ “Sing High! Sing Low!” P. 34. 





N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “ 


The Illustrated London News" 


of One Hunprepv Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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A JAPANESE INTERNMENT HELL IN SINGAPORE: CHANGI CRIMINAL JAIL. 


(Drawings Made by a British Internee During His Incarceration in Changi Jail, Where the Japanese Kept More Than 3000 Civilians Nerded Together in Buildings Designed to Hold 600 Criminals.) 
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AN OVERHEAD PLAN-VIEW OF CHANGI 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTERNEES: 


October 1942. 


WOMEN. 


“A” Brock Basement - 
Ground floor 
Dining Room 
1st Floor 
and Floor - 
ard Floor : - 
Carpenter's Store - 
Sanatorium - - 

“E”" Brock Dungeon - - 
Ground Floor 
1st Floor 

SUNDRY Verandahs, etc. 


ToTraL FEMALES - 


MEN. 


“B” Brock (625) Ground Floor: 
Workshop No. 1 
Workshop No. 2 
Dining Room 
1st Floor 
2nd Floor 
3rd Floor 


Timber Store (“‘ Pic- 


cadilly "’) 
“C”™ Brock (956) Ground Floor: 
Workshop No. 1 
Workshop No. 2 
Dining Room 
1st Floor : - 
2nd Floor - 
3rd_ Floor - - 
Sundry - - - 
“DD” Brock (922) Ground Floor - 
Dining Room - 
Annexe (Clergy) 
({* Deanery "’) 
1st Floor 
2nd Floor - 
3rd Floor - - 


Sundry (Lab., Duck- 


house, etc.) * 
LauNDRY 
Bowser House 
KITCHEN Ground Floor 
1st Floor - 
Verandahs, Cat 
Walks - - 
GARAGES 
Man Store (“* Aldgate "’) 
Hosprrat “ A” Brock 
Ground Floor 
1st Floor C - - 
D (“ Cita- 
del "") - 
“B” Brock Ground Floor 
1st Floor 
“CC” Brock Ground Floor 
(“ Highgate") - 
1st Floor - - 
Opsservation Cett (* Cripplegate ™) 
Mortuary 
Contacious Warp ( Labrador") 
Berractory Ce.is (6 of 12 ft. x 24 ft.) 
Punisument Ceiss ( Hudson's Bay ™) 
RECEPTION AND 
Recorp Rooms 
Tora Mares 


Grawo Tora 


50 
99 


5st 
2598 


3006 


JAIL, DRAWN DURING HIS IMPRISONMENT BY MR. H. E. MACKENZIE, ONE OF THE BRITISH CIVILIANS INTERNED BY THE JAPANESE. 
THE NUMBERED KEY GIVES THE IDENTITY OF THE VARIOUS BUILDINGS INTO WHICH THE INTERNEES WERE PACKED IN CONDITIONS OF ALMOST UNBEARABLE SUFFERING. 
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A PLAN-DRAWING OF THE JAIL BY MR. MACKENZIE, SHOWING, BY MEANS OF THE TABULATED KEY ON THE LEFT, THE DISTRIBUTION 


After the British capitulation at Singapore in February 1942, civilians were rounded up, herded into a series of prison camps in conditions of indescribable 
filth and misery—one example is that latrine buckets and garbage tins had to be used for cooking and distributing food—and were finally crammed int¢ 
Changi Criminal Jail. Into this jail, built in 1936 to accommodate 600 prisoners, the Japanese packed more than 3000 internees, including 650 women 
and children, and kept them there for a minimum of two years, some even longer. Among these internees was Mr. H. E. MacKenzie, who during his 
imprisonment made drawings and plans of the jail, with exact details of the distribution of the civilians massed in its bug-ridden buildings. Two of 
his drawings are reproduced above, and a third will be seen on the opposite page. Among the countless discomforts of the internees, the jail was in 
fested with bed bugs. the great majority of the prisoners were grossly deficient in even the barest necessities of life, and the food was so poor in quality 
and minute in quantity that the internees became progressively more and more emaciated Food, indeed, became such an obsession that it accounted 
for at least 75 per cent. of the conversation of the jail, and eventually resulted in the establishing of a snail farm which, it was hoped, would provide 
protein at the rate of about 1 oz. of snail meat per internee per day. Under such conditions illness and disease were, of course, a grave problem 
aggravated by an acute shortagé of medical supplies which the Japanese made no attempt to alleviate. The only medical material received from the 
Japanese over a period of more than two years was one bale of cotton wool. Among psychological cruelties practised by the Japanese—apart from 
many examples of physical ill-treatment and torturing of internees, often resulting in agonising deaths—-was the complete separation of husbands from 
wives, and of parents from their children. These and other inhuman cruelties produced an atmosphere of dark terrorism in which the internees lived 
with the constant fear that such little restraint as was exercised by their guards might at any moment be completely cast aside, with results too horrible 
to contemplate. One final comment must be added on the conduct of this man-made hell : every attempt by the International Red Cross to ameliorate 
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OF MORE THAN 3000 INTERNEES IN BUILDINGS DESIGNED TO ACCOMMODATE 600 PRISONERS. 


the conditions of the internees was deliberately thwarted by the Japanese higher authorities. 
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LIBERATED SINGAPORE ON THE ROAD 
TOWARDS RECOVERY. 
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N LIBERATED SINGAPORE: /| 
TRANSPORT IS LACKING, FOR THE 
JAPANESE TOOK BUSES AND CARS, 

LEAVING ONLY RICKSHAWS. 


NN na 


| 
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A STREET IN SINGAPORE : MERCHANDISE ON STALLS, WITH WASHING 
HANGING OUT ON POLES FROM UPPER FLOORS. 


ALANNA 


} 

RATION BOOKS IN) SINGAPORE, TO OUR SOL DIERS' yoy. j 

= sie — — A GENERAL VIEW OF THE LOVELY CITY OF SINGAPORE, LOOKING TOWARDs 
THE HARBOUR: ONLY THE DPOCK AREA SUFFERED SLIGHT BOMR PAMAGE. 


| 
| 
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WHERE SERVICEMEN MAY DANCE WITH HIRED CHINESE PARTNERS IN THEIR LEISURE, ALLIED 
SOLDIFRS TAKE THE FLOOR AFT THE FAIR GROUND DANCE HALL 


QYUR photographs of lite in liberated Singapore—liberated on September 5 last, when 
British troops landed—indicate to some extent that the beautiful commercial city and 
port, now to be shorn off politically from Malaya, is settling down after the Japanese occupa- 
tion, dating from February 1942. There may be many shortages, but there is at least no — a 
rationing, and silks and muslins of the Orient, with fruits, appear to be in good supply SINGAPORE’S CITIZENESSES: THREE CHINESE WOMEN STROLLING IN 
Our troops and sailors on leave can feed in Chinese-run restaurants and dance with Chinese THEIR SUNDAY BEST. EIGHTY PER CENT. OF THE POPULATION IS CHINESE 


girls in dance halls, but Singapore will scarcely be herself again until the well-known Raffles 
(Continued opposite 
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LIFE AND AMUSEMENTS IN THE GREAT 
ASIATIC PORT. 


SINGAPORE Ss RETURNING To 

NORMAL : AN APPARENTLY WELL- 

STOCKED STORE OF BOTTLED GOODS 
PATRONISED BY SERVICEMEN. 
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“ YES, WE HAVE BANAN BRITISH NAVAL TARS BARGAINING 
WITH A SMALL CHINESE BOY OVER THE COST OF A_ BUNCH. 


MORE BARGAINING IN DRESS MATERIALS, WHERE, AS ALI 
OVER THE EAST, NOTHING IS MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES ! 
THE FAMOUS RAFFLES HOTEL, FORMERLY THE CENTRE OF SINGAPORE’S SMART 
LIFE, I5 NOW BEING USED AS A RECFPTION CENTRE FOR RETURNED P.O.W. 


ONE NEEDS TO PICK UP “ PIDGIN ENGLISH”: A BRITISH SAILOR AMUSES HIS YOUN CHINESE 
COMPANION, TRYING TO EXPLAIN HIMSELF IN A SINGAPORE RESTAURANT 


Conti mued 
Hotel, the central point of all Europeans coming or going to this great cosmopolitan port 
is able to cater as of yore. Singapore suffered very little from war damage, only a part of 
the harbour experiencing the effects of a few bombs. Singapore is, of course. practically a 
- Chinese city, for the latest estimates are that amid a population of 769,000, almost 50 per cent 
CHINESE KUN MOST RETAIL BUSINESSES: THEY ARF INDUSTRIOUS AND are Chinese, Malayans | per cent., and Europeans about two per thousand. The Japanese, 
THIS GIRL EATS MER MEAL WITH CHOPSTICKS BETWEEN SALES for political reasons, treated the Chinese with utmost harshness. When the British landed 
— ares . the Japanese officers showed some nervousness and every desire to please 
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“ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM”: By MARGARET LANDON.* 











An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


The line-drawings on this page are by Margaret Ayer and are chapter headings from “Anna and the King of Siam.” 


ole public has been recently, and rather forcibly, 

reminded of the changes which have happened 
in Japan during the last eighty years, as a result of 
the incursion of what is called Western Civilisation. 
Less notice has been taken of the changes in Siam 
during the same period (I can no more call it Thailand 
than I. can call Persia ‘‘ Iran,” or talk about the 
Thailand Twins or the Thai White Elephants), 
probably because the Siamese were a smaller nation 
than the Japanese, and also because they were a more 
easy-going race of Orientals and took from the West 
mostly ideas and devices which really were improve- 
ments, and not aeroplanes, battleships, submarines 
and Imperialistic notions. Yet revolution in Siam 
has happened. When the heroine of this book, 
Mrs. Anna Leonowens, went to Siam as governess to 
the King’s children in 1862, the King (albeit, to some 
extent, a Westerniser) had, in order to invoke spiritual 
protection against French aggression (and Napoleon III., 
unlike his reputed relative, wanted to pick up an 
Empire on the cheap), to build a gate and let the 
beam of it fall on six haphazard passers-by, collected 
by chance, offered a breakfast before execution, and 
deemed to be honoured by their transformation from 
Bangkok ragamuffins into protecting angels—in other 
words, human sacrifice in the name (of all names) 
of Buddha. To-day all that has gone. King 





Chulalungkorn was a really enlightened ruler, passion- 
ate against slavery, disgusted by servility, anxious for 
justice and the welfare of the poor. And the late 
King of Siam, untimely dead in Surrey, was an ardent 
Old Etonian and left the school a garden: he had 
also been in the Boy Scouts. The argument of this 
book is that all this transformation was largely due 
to the efforts of an obscure English governess. 

The argument is well sustained. Any historian 
must needs be irritated by the author’s method of 
composition. She says, point-blank, that  three- 
quarters of her book is fact, and the other quarter 
based on fact: the trouble is that, especially when 
she indulges in dialogue or drama, the reader doesn’t 
know record from conjecture. Her facts are quite 


remarkable enough to stand on their own feet: so 
why, in a book mostly provably accurate, the padding ? 
Her heroine, Mrs. Leonowens, was born in Caernarvon, 
in Wales, in 1834. Her father was a Captain Crawford 
The name Crawford is not 


in the British Army. 


t Fz 
uf 
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a Welsh name: but the birthplace is quite enough 
to set Mrs. Landon on to an eloquent passage about 
the resistance of the Welsh to Edward I., the Druids, 
Llewellyn-ap-Gruffyd, and King Arthur's Round 
Table. Here she pads: ‘ Caernarvon was a good 





‘Anna and the King of Siam.” 
trated by Margaret Ayer, (Harrap; 128. 6d.) 


By Margaret Landon. Illus 





place in which to begin life, a clean town with narrow, 
regular streets. There was.a fresh wind from the sea, 
and ships coming and going in the blue and spacious 
bay. On a summer evening it was pleasant to walk 





out along the terrace of the north end 
of the city wall and watch the sun go 
down in a paradise of clouds behind 
Anglesey. On the opposite side of the 
town, brooding over it, crouched Snowdon. 
Storms roared down its rocky defiles in 
winter, and in the spring a child could 
pick snowdrops and pale primroses at 
its foot.”” 

Doubtless : and it is doubtless roman- 
tic to suppose that the spirit which 
drove Anna Leonowens to face the 
Siamese Court was derived from Welsh 
ancestors who defied the Normans and 
Saxons. But there is no evidence, and 
it is all irrelevant. What is certain 





is that this remarkable young woman went to the 
Company’s India before the Mutiny, married a penni- 
less Major, bore four children to him in India and 
England by the time she was twenty-one, went to 
Singapore, was widowed when she was twenty-eight, 
and then went to Bangkok, with an Indian ayah, the 
ayah’s bearded- Mohammedan husband, and a small 
son, to educate the harem and the children of the 
King of Siam. She did her job: she appears to have 
ended her life in Canada: the date of her death is 
not given in this book. The latest date I can find 
mentioned -is 1897, when Chulalungkorn met her in 
London and reported the reforms he had introduced. 
He had been one of the children she had taught, 
when she arrived in Siam and was whizzed into an 
atmosphere of concubines and kow-towings. 

The original King who engaged her meant well. 
He wrote in 1862: ‘‘ Madam, We are in good pleasure, 
and satisfaction in heart, that you are in willingness 
to undertake the education of our beloved royal 
children. And we hope that in doing your education 
on us and on our children (whom English call 
inhabitants of benighted land) you will do your best 
endeavour for knowledge of English language, science, 
and literature, and not for conversion to Christianity ; 
as the followers of Buddha are mostly aware of the 


sting 


powerfulness of 
truth and virtue, 
as well as the 
followers of Christ, 
and are desirous i 


to have facility of : 
English language MRS. MARGARET LANDON, AUTHOR OF 


dlit t “ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM,” THE 
_ : ie BOR Aes BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
— taee acd Mrs. Landon is the wife of a Presbyterian 
religions. i 
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—which was published in 

She faced the jrerica in June 1944—i8 based on 

harem, and_ she a records, private diaries, ues 
an the actual writings—publis 

educated the seventy-five years ago—of Anna 
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Leonowens, the heroine of the book. 














princes. Especially 
she educated 
Chulalungkorn. She talked to him about Abraham 
Lincoln and the liberation of the slaves, and he 
said to her: ‘‘ Memcha, if I live to reign over Siam 
I shall reign over a free and not an_ enslaved 
nation.’”” When she left Siam in 1867 he sent 
her a photograph and six pounds, and begged her 
to come back. > 

She never went back: but she wrote two books 
which are the bases of this book. They contained 
such records of cruelty and torture, inside and outside 
the palaces of the Kings and the nobility, that the 
Siamese Government, ashamed, tried to suppress 





them by buying up whole editions. But they were 
published both in England and America, and there 
wasn’t a chance. The young, brave widow was 
a liberator: and, in the end, they will probably 
put up a statue to her in Bangkok, that city 
of temples and palaces and canals on the Venetian 
scale. 

I could not read this book about Siam in transition, 
Siamese reformers trying to bracket change with old 
and beautiful customs and ceremonies, Siamese 
frightened of a British threat from the West and 
a French threat from the East, without remembering 
a conversation I had last week with a British officer 
captured at Singapore and for four years in prison- 
camps in Siam. He told me that the gentle Siamese 
were not particularly pro-British, but were definitely 
anti-Japanese. They didn’t want anybody to invade 
their country; and since the Japanese had barged 
in in their brutal way they ran an underground 
movement, from top to bottom, in favour of the 








ie sayy: 


Allies, the truth of which would later be divulged. 
“I'm all in favour of the Thai,” said he. ‘I’m 
sorry,"’ said I, ‘ Siamese.” 

But his sentiments, I think, will be shared by 
any reader of this book. The courageous young 
Englishwoman who invaded it found so much response 
from men and women in a country encrusted by 
superstition. The illustrations are agreeable. 
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OF RECENT FIGHTING WITH ANNAMITE NATIONALISTS. 

















A BRIDGE OVER A_ SAIGON 


A FRENCH MACHINE-GUN POST IN SAIGON, COVERING 








CREEK, DURING RECENT CLASHES WITH ANNAMITE NATIONALISTS. 
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THE RUBBER DOCKS AND IN THE BACKGROUND 
BASTOS FACTORY, 


A VIEW OF THE SAIGON RIVER, SHOWING 
SMOKE RISING FROM THE BURNING 























LY ARMED 
SAIGON, 


TAKEN INTO CUSTODY FRENCH 


RECENT DISTURBANCES IN 


NATIONALISTS BEING 
IN A TRUCK DURING 


ANNAMITE 
GUARDS, 


TYPICAL 


FIGHTING RECENTLY 
FRENCH TROOPS, 


ANNAMITE BARRICADES BEING REMOVED IN SAIGON, WHERE ROSE 


IN INTENSITY, BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF FRESH 
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PATROL ON A BRIDGE OVER THE SAIGON RIVER: IN THE BACKGROUND 
THE RUBBER POCKS AND A BURNING FACTORY (SEE ABOVE). 


\ FRENCH 





After recent bitter fighting in Saigon, during which the all-important airstrip was 
secured against the attacks of the Annamite insurgents, the situation has improved 
somewhat and has also been clarified. French reinforcements, including the aircraft- 
carrier “ Béarn"’ and ‘troops of General Leclerc’s Second Armoured Division (which 
fought with General Patton in Europe), have arrived. Field-Marshal Terauchi, the 
former Japanese C.-in-C., has admitted that some Japanese deserters are probably 








A BARRICADE 





IN THE GARDENS AT SAIGON, MANNED BY FRENCH SAILORS, RECENTLY 


REINFORCED BY GENERAL LECLERC’S FRENCH SECOND ARMOURED DIVISION 
helping the Nationalists. The strained relations between the French in Indo-China 
and the Chinese troops in Yunnan have been much improved by the visit of Admiral 

S.E.A.C. state 


d'Argenlieu, High Commissioner for Indo-China, to Chungking: and a 


ment has announced that it will shortly be possible to increase the numbers of 
French troops in Indo-China, thus enabling the French authorities t assume full 
control, and so reducing the British réle in Indo-China to that of mediation 
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THE UNREST IN JAVA, WHERE 
PERSONALITIES AND SCENES .CONCERNED 


(RIGHT.) THE RESI- 
DENCE OF SOEKARNO 
IN BATAVIA. HE IS 
ACCUSED BY THE 
DUTCH GOVERNMENT 
OF INAUGURATING A 
TERRIBLE REGIME OF 
‘MOB VIOLENCE. 


— 





(LEFT.) THE SELF- sic hema 
STYLED PRESIDENT arn. | tear me iviatitaae 
OF THE INDONESIAN 
REPUBLIC, DR. SOE- 
KARNO, WHO PRO- 
CLAIMED WAR ON 
THE ROYAL NETHER- 
LANDS GOVERN- 
MENT. 





wer 


b'¥ 
en SLFSTS EM ALE ta 
AUECD* SP Seee ae 


MEN OF THE INDONESIAN ARMY OVERHAULING SURRENDERED JAPANESE aniibenne 


EQUIPMENT WHICH THEY PROPOSE TO USE IN GUERILLA WARFARE. « “ ” 
~ A TYPE OF THE YOUTHFUL INDONESIAN OLDIER O JANES 
{ . " S0n.p8 7 AN AERIAL VIEW OF SURABAYA, AN IMPORTANT JAVANE 
HOLDING A JAPANESE BATTLE SWORD. ONE OF 


ITS AIRFIELD WAS RECENTLY | SEIZED 
THOSE PERSUADED TO RISE AGAINST THE DUTCH. 


“ 


VELTEVREDEN, NEAR BATAVIA, GIVING AN AERIAL VIEW OF THIS DUTCH RESIDENTIAL *y INDONESIANS EXAMINING A JAPANESE TANK THEY CAPTURED,” AND HOPING 
CENTRE IN ONE OF THE MOST FERTILE ISLANDS IN THE WORLD. é TO BE ABLE TO MANIPULATE IT IN THEIR PROPOSED GUERILLA WARFARE. 
4 


© ay Cy aes ee POS, ) ¢ : ee ee is? 


Some weeks after the surrender of Japan at Tokyo, in September, the S.E.A.C. Dutch East Indies, Indonesian or native agitators, under Dr. Soekarno, aytes practi 
High Command was entrusted with the task of enforcing local surrenders and himself President of the Indonesian Republic of Java, with a ‘ Dr."’ Hatta, was r 
rounding up all Japanese forces, in which the Dutch East Indies were included as Vice-President, supported by a native secret #@ciety called ‘ The Red Bull,” tried y the J 
our Allies. In the interregnum, before the British were in a position to land to seize the reins of power in Batavia, thé capital, Bandoeng, Surabaya, and sent ' 
Strong forces on the island of Java, seat of the colonial Government of the elsewhere, ill-treating Dutch and Eurasians, throwing them into internment camps, situat 





BRITAIN IS 
IN 
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RESTORING ORDER: 


THE CURRENT INDONESIAN TROUBLE. 


(LEFY.) DUTCH 
VILLAS NEAR SURA- 
BAYA: THE INDO- 
NESIAN ‘* GOVERN- 

MENT ”’ SEIZED 
SOME 2000 EURO- 
PEAN WOMEN AND ; 

CHILDREN AND 
HELD THEM HERE 


poner 


& HAMMAD HATTA, 
RL 2ZUBLICAN VICE- 
PRESIDENT, WHO 
ISSUED AN ULTI- 
MATUM TO LIEUT.- 

GENERAL CHRISTI- 

SON ON OCTOBER 18 

TO LAND NO MORE 
™ DUTCH TROOPS. 


‘\enieicensinerieivn 


CHOICE DISCOVERY AT SURABAYA: 


SUGAR LEFIr BY THE JAPS, TO 
NETHERLANDS EAST — 


A MILLION-AND-A-HALF TONS 


BE SHARED BY 
INDIES, READY TO DISCUSS 


THE ALLIES. 
} ENDONESIAN CLAIMS AFTER RESTORATION OF ORDER. 
a S 


* EARNEST STUDY AND SOMEWHAT TIMID CURIOSITY ARE SHOWN BY THESE YOUNG CAPTURED JAPANESE-—-CAPTURED BY THE 
t INDONESIANS, TRYING TO PROBE THE MYSTERIES OF A SMALL JAP TANK. 


INDONESIAN “ 
HAD NO TRAINING IN WARFARE. 


" WHO HAVE 


THE JAPANESE APPEAR QUITE RESIGNED. 
practising excesses, and declaring war on the Royal Netherlands Government. 


It 
was revealed that Soekarno and his Indonesian associates were collaborationists of 
the Japanese, who, for their part, saw a chance ‘to benefit. 


reinforcements to the 23rd Division, Major-General Hawthorn, in 
ordered that all Indonesians, except civil police, must be disarmed. 
British forces were 
sent to preserve order, and not to intervene in local political issues, but the 


command, 
situation rapidly deteriorated, and with the landing on October 20 of Gurkha 


After several 
days of patrolling and skirmishing the British had the situation under control. 
On the other hand, Soekarno and his 


to stir up strife. 





‘government " were still free apparently 
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MY’ article last week was largely devoted 
to problems of airborne strategy. 
This week there comes an opportunity of 
dealing with the subject rather from the 
tactical point of view in the light of one of 
the most interesting operations yet carried 
out in this type of warfare. An excellent 
little official account of British airborne 
operations, under the title “By Air to 
Battle,”* has recently been published. It 
covers, in addition to some minor affairs, the important 
landings carried out in North Africa, Sicily, Normandy, 
Holland, and Germany. There is much in the way of 
comment that might be derived from its pages. One 
might point, for example, to the need for determination 
and optimism in long-term planning when present con- 
ditions seem unpromising in the extreme. One might 
illustrate the difficulty of getting support for a new method 
from an Air Force thinking only in terms of older ones by 
the distressing starvation of our airborne forces, so that 
even in the last year of the war it was impossible to put 
down an airborne division in Holland at a single ‘* lift.’ 
And one might say a great deal about the literary standard 
of this book—by a hand recognisable despite anonymity— 
its vivid touches and occasional humour. (Among the 
snipers in mufti met in Normandy there was, says the 
writer with distaste; ‘“ notably a man in a morning coat 
and grey flannel trousers.” It needed only an old school 
tie to complete the horror.) This time, however, I shall 
concentrate on Arnhem, which has most to give us. 
The First Airborne Division had been standing by, 
rested and reorganised after a trying time in the Mediter- 
ranean. Day after day it 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
ARNHEM—A STAGE IN AIRBORNE TACTICS. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


the first isolated ; secondly, the distance of the landing 
places from the road bridge. The latter of these is made 
clear by a glance at the map. But how were these 
elements of risk to be avoided ? 

What is popularly regarded as the conventional pattern 
of an airborne landing is the preliminary seizure of the 
landing-ground or grounds by parachutists, followed by 
the arrival of air-landing troops. On that Sunday morning, 
September 17, however, the First Air Landing Brigade 
was actually the first to come in, preceded only by the 
markers of the Twenty-first Independent Parachute Com- 
pany, who laid out the indications to guide the main body 
flying just behind them. The landing was completely 
successful and the road bridge was quickly reached by a 
battalion of the First Parachute Brigade, but could not 
be crossed. This battalion was subjected to fierce attacks, 
but held on stoutly to the northern end of the bridge. 
But only a single company of the supporting battalion 
could fight a way through to its support, the rest being 
blocked on the river bank at a house called “‘ the Pavilion,” 
a mile away. The remaining battalion, after heavy and 
costly fighting, could not progress beyond the St. Elizabeth 
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Meanwhile the rest of the troops of the 
second “ lift’ had endeavoured to establish 
the outer perimeter, but unavailingly. The 
enemy had been reinforced and had recovered 
from his surprise. The situation was now 
that only one part of the plan had succeeded 
by the third day. The northern part of the road 
bridge had been taken and was still held ; all 
the rest had gone wrong. Major-General 
Urquhart, who had got shut up in a house in 
Arnhem, with a German self-propelled gun “‘ parked in front 
of our door,” and had had the unusual experience for a 
divisional commander of killing a German with his revolver, 
summed up the position on getting back to his headquarters 
and taking over command from Brigadier P. H. W. Hicks, 
who had exercised it during his incarceration. He 
decided he must abandon hope of establishing the 
outer perimeter and occupy the high ground near the 
river between Oosterbeek and Arnhem. But again the 
enemy was too strong, and the Fourth Parachute 
Brigade suffered enormous losses. Major-General Urquhart 
could do no more to aid the troops in Arnhem. His 
last resource was to form a perimeter at Oosterbeek 
with such troops as he could assemble and hope 
for the long-awaited and now overdue relief from the 
Second Army. 

As all the world knows, it did not come. The heroic 
remnant at the bridge fought,on until the evening of 
the 2oth, when it was broken up or captured. The force 
in the Oosterbeek perimeter was better off, because it had 
its 75-mm. guns as well as a number of six-pounders. And 
right well they were used, knocking out a number of 

tanks, up to Tigers. 





had expected to be called 
upon, but one operation 
after another had been >) 
cancelled because the Ce) 
objective was taken by 
the land forces, without 
aid from the sky. Now, 
in mid-September 1944, 
it was summoned to 
clear the Allied left 
flank and force a passage 
through the enemy’s 
main defences, the great 
water obstacles of 
Holland. The whole 
operation was to be 

carried out by three 4g, 
airborne divisions, the se 
American to1st and * 
82nd and the British rst. %, 
It was to secure the 
bridges over the Maas 
at Grave, over the short 
Maas-Waal Canal, over 
the Waal at Nijmegen, 
over the Lower Rhine 
at Arnhem, opening up 
a corridor on either 
side of the Eindhoven- 
Nijmegen-Arnhem road 
for the land forces, who - 
were to aid it in the : Seton 
task. The Arnhem 
bridgehead, the most 
distant and most difficult 
to secure, was allotted to 
the First Division. The 
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PARACHUTE BRIGADE 


It is impossible here 
to detail the gallant 
efforts made by troops 
of the Guards Armoured 
and Forty-third 
Divisions to break 
through, or those of the 
splendid defence in the 
Oosterbeek _ perimeter. 
Owing to faulty com- 
munications, the supply 
; gf aircraft, flown with the 





THE BATTLE 
OF 











utmost bravery, dropped 
Pe their precious loads, not 
into the perimeter but 
on to the previously 
designated supply drop- 
ping-point, north of the 
Arnhem suburb of 
Warnsborn, which was 
in the hands of the 
enemy. The withdrawal 
by boat was completed 
by noon on the 27th, 
by which time the 
division, 10,095 with its 
glider pilots, had lost 
7605 killed, wounded and 
missing. A good many 
more afterwards  suc- 
ceeded in making their 
way back to the British 
lines. All the remainder 
of the operation had 
been successful, and the 
twin Nijmegen bridges 
were firmly held. That 
was valuable, but the 












divisional commander, (ACTUAL DZ) (PLANNED DZ) SatEeee 
Major-General ‘R. E. Pa > exploitation which it 
Urquhart, was to have $ \ had been hoped to 
at his disposal the Polish > achieve by the passage 
Parachute Brigade. The 2 of all the water barriers 
ground north of the j could not be attempted, 
Lower Rhine was thickly omes ° : ‘ i 4 4 , Py ° ‘ au” and a new plan of 
wooded, with only a few mane = cnieiiieins ‘neat + — 7 : sy — bans wats ey campaign had to be 
fields suitable for land- oe. © ; d - : ' : , ed = i is ” - : - drawn up. 








ing, one of which was 
eight miles from the 
bridge. The plan was to 
land the First Parachute 
Brigade, First Air Land- 
ing Brigade, and about 
half the divisional troops 
on the first day. The 
Fourth Parachute 
Brigade, the remainder of the divisional troops, and the 
Polish Brigade were to land next morning, the last-named 
south of the river. 

The first task was to seize the main road bridge and, 
if possible, also a pontoon bridge and the railway bridge 
below it. Next the troops available were to form a small 
perimeter through Arnhem, with its flanks anchored on the 
river. Next day, when the rest of the force arrived, a 
considerably bigger perimeter was to be formed round 
Arnhem, including the high ground to the north-west. 
By the evening of the second day, when it was hoped that 
the armour from the south would break through, there 
would, if all went well, be a strong double perimeter and 
sufficient strength left over to provide a powerful reserve 
(First Parachute and Polish Brigades) in the region of the 
bridge. In view of the complete Allied air ascendancy 
it was decided to carry out all the landings by day, though 
the slow transport aircraft and the tugs with the gliders 
would have to pass over a mass of anti-aircraft artillery, 
heiVy on the Dutch coast, light on approaching the 
objective, This point may, however, be considered a 
strong point in the seheme. The weaknesses are only 
too obvious: first, the “lifts "’ spread over two days, 
with a certain, though perhaps slight, risk that the second 
echelon would be kept grounded by bad weather and 





*” By Air to Battle: The Official Account of the British First 
and Sixth Airborne Divisions.” Prepared for the Air Ministry by 
the Ministry of Information, (HM. Stationery Othee ; 1.) 


Our Military Correspondent on this page, in an analysis of this famous and heroic battle, sums uy 
outstanding lesson is that airborne forces should not be put in too deep—uniless, of course, the 

the risk of their being isolated, like a light-weight boxer left alone wit 
weighed, it seems that, this grand Division was given just too much to do, 


THE PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF ARNHEM IN THE STRUGGLE OF AIRBORNE TACTICS IN THE 


OF THE RHINE. 


elements the situation 
Reproduced from “ By Air to Battle.” (Crown Copyright reserved.) 


Hospital, in the western part of Arnhem. Further rcin- 
forcements in the shape of two companies of the znd South 
Staffordshire Regiment of the Air Landing Brigade also 
entered the town between 7 p.m. and midnight, but that 
was all that could be spared. 

It may be asked why the remainder of the First Air 
Landing Brigade was not called upon. The answer illus- 
trates the major weakness. Two battalions had to stand 
by in order to protect the landing-grounds, a long way 
west of Arnhem. Otherwise the reinforcements coming 
in on the second day could not have landed, or could have 
done so only at the cost of heavy casualties. Another 
misfortune befell the force next day. I have described the 
risk of the second echelon being grounded in England as 
slight. In point of fact, it was held up for some time by 
dense morning mist, though the weather over Arnhem 
was fine all day, and it arrived about five hours late. Those 
were trying hours to the hard-pressed men in Arnhem. 
Once the second echelon had come in, a determined effort 
was made to relieve them, but the Germans were now 
taking chatge of the situation and the two battalions— 
one from the Air Landing Brigade and one from the Fourth 
Parachute Brigade—which took part in the attack got 
no farther than the hospital and a neighbouring monastery. 
Before noon on the 19th the remnants of the South 
Staffordshires were driven into a wooded dell. Their 
anti-tank guns had been stopped by fire on the road behind 
them and their Piat ammunition had run out. The German 
tanks were able to fire point-blank into the dell almost 
at their ease, 


the known circumstances by stating that “ the 

fence is demoralised and breaking pS me 

a heavy weight, is the most deadl 

judsins not merely by results, 
fore the landing.” 


Turning to the 
lessons, the disadvan- 
tage and danger of 
having to move a 
single division into such 
a tight corner in more 
than one “ lift"’ needs 
no further emphasis. 
The widely dispersed 
landing-places and dropping-zones involved more than 
dispersion of troops; they involved also delay, and 
that is dangerous for troops armed with nothing 
bigger than a 75-mm. gun who may have to meet much 
heavier metal as well as the biggest tanks and armoured 
self-propelled guns. Would Generals Browning and Urquhart, 
if planning such an operation over again, have dropped 
a larger proportion of the force south instead of north of 
the Lower Rhine? That is a solution the map suggests, 
and I know that the ground was more open, though water- 
logged. One point, on the favourable side, I have not 
indicated—the importance of training the glider pilots as 
soldiers. They form a large element in a landing force, 
and the British pilots, who were thoroughly trained, 
rendered yeoman sevice on the ground. As for the relief 
by the Second Army, Field-Marshal Montgomery found, 
as he himself states, that he had not the strength, with 
his supplies and communications in the state they then 
were, to push open the corridor to a sufficient width and 
at the same time thrust through with his armour to 
the Lower Rhine. The outstanding lesson is that air- 
borne forces should not be put in too deep—uniless, 
of course, the defence is demoralised and breaking up— 
because the risk of their being isolated, like a light- 
weight boxer left alone with a heavy-weight, is the 
most deadly of all. When all the factors are weighed, 
it seems that this grand Division was given just too 
much to do, judging not merely by results, but, so far 
as one can now, by the elements of the situation before 
the landing. 


CONTEST FOR THE CROSSINGS 


of all. When all the factors are 
t, so far as one can now, by the 
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PERSONALITIES | 
OF THE WEEK: 
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GROUP CAPTAIN H. J. WILSON. 
Group Captain Wilson is one of the chosen pilots 
in the attempt on the world’s air speed record at 
Herne Bay, Kent The other is Mr Eric Green- 
wood (photograph below). The best time made 
by either "plane will be accepted as the new 

world’s air speed record. 
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MR. ERIC GREENWOOD. 

Mr. Eric Greenwood, test pilot of Gloster Air- 
craft Company, chosen with Group Captain Wil- 
son to attempt to break the world’s speed record 
in Gloster Meteor jet-propelled aircraft. The 
attempt is sponsored by M.A.P. in conjunction 
with Gloster Aircraft Company and Rolls-Royce. 
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MR. HUGH DALTON WEARING HIS CHANCELLORS *! siderable criticism in the Japanese { 


ROBES FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


Mr. Hugh Dalton, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

is shown standing under a portrait of Thomas 

Wriothesley, fourth Earl of Southampton, who was 

Lord High Treasurer from 1660 till 1667. Mr. 

Dalton’s first Budget, arranged for October 23, 
will be the second Budget of the year. 




















AIR MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR TEDDER. 
Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir Arthur Tedder has been 
appointed to succeed Lord Portal of Hungerford 
as Chief of the Air Staff and First and Senior Air 
Member of the Air Council. Sir Arthur Tedder 
was Deputy Supreme Allied Commander of the 
A.E.F. from its formation in 1943 until its 

dissolution after the defeat of Germary. 








THE PIED PIPERS OF THE SOMERSET WOMEN LAND ARMY MARCH PAST 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH, WHO TOOK THE SALUTE AT THE BATH RALLY. 
Princess Elizabeth visited Bath on October 20, when she attended a rally of 1000 Somerset 
members of the Women’s Land Army and distributed more than 200 Long-Service Badges. After 


luncheon with the Mayor and Mayoress of Bath at the Guildhall, the Princess visited the Roman 
Bath and then took the salute, from the Guildhall, at a march-past of the Land Girls. 
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PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 


LADY ELEANOR SMITH. 

Lady Eleanor Smith died in London on 

October 20. Born in 1902, she was the elder 

daughter of the first Earl of Birkenhead. Her 

books, inspired by the colourful world of gypsies 

and circuses, established for her a place among 
the more brilliant writers of her day. 


































MRS. MAUD DIVER. 
Mrs. Maud Diver, novelist and writer of books on 
India, died at Hindhead, Surrey, on October 14 
It was not until she was forty that she published 
her first novel, ‘Captain Desmond, V.C."". This 
book, with its successors, established her as a 
novelist of life in British India. 








f GENERAL EDUARDO AVALOS. | 
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GENERAL EDELMIRO FARREL. } 
General Farrel has been President of General Avalos who forced Colonel 
Peron’s resignation in his attempted 
N counter-revolution in Argentina, has 
; been removed from the command of 
} the Campo de Mayo garrison. He and 
N Admiral Lima were ousted so un- 
, ceremoniously that nobody troubled 
} « to announce their dismissal. 


> 


the Argentine Republic since March 9, 
1944, and Acting President since 
a 1944, when a coup de- 
prived ral Ramirez of his Presi- 
dential powers. He is a close friend of 
Colonel Peron. A new og 
Cabinet was completed on October 20. 
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f DR. KARL RENNER. 
Dr. Karl Renner is the seventy-five- 
year-old head of the Austrian Govern- 











BARON KIJURO SHIDEHARA. } 

Baron Shidehara completed the organ- { } 

isation of his Japanese Cabinet on { } 

October 8. He retained four members ment. He headed the Austrian peace 

of the Higashi-Kun régime and ap- { } delegation in 1919, and in 1931 was 

pointed others from the Japanese { : first President of the Austrian Parlia- Sew 
\. 


adie 








% > bureaucratic classes. This excited con- ment. It was recently announced that 
Britain and the U.S were prepared } 


Press. Baron Shidehara is 73. to recognise the Renner Government. 








FIELD-MARSHALS LORD ALANBROOKE AND SIR HAROLD ALEXANDER IN BELFAST 
TO RECEIVE HONORARY DPEGREES AND THE FREEDOM OF THE CIty. 
Field-Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, Chief of the Imperial General Staff. and Field-Marshal Sir Harold 
Alexander, Governor-General designate of Canada, received the freedom of Belfast on October 17. 
The ceremony took place in the City Hall, where the Lord Mayor, Sir Crawford MeCuliagh, 
presented the two Field-Marshals with silver caskets and freedom certificates. 


a - - ae a serene emnerenerereemmew a a . a — 
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FIELD - MARSHAL MONTGOMERY IN MANCHESTER 
REC&IVE THE FREEDOM OF THE CIT\ 


On October 17 Field-Marshal Montgomery and 
Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir Arthur Tedder received 
the Freedom of the City of Manchester. Sir Bernar! 
Montgomery was greeted as “a happy warrior in 
the cause of human freedom.”” He spoke of the 
necessity of a strong Britain and a united Empire 




















LORD JUSTICE LAWRENCE 


The presiding Judge at the Nuremberg trial 
major war criminals who have been rec ently serve 
with a 24,000-word indictment, will be Lord 
Justice Lawrence. He has been a Lord Justice of 
Appeal since 1944. Born in 1880, he is the brother 
and heir-presumptive to the Lord Baron Trevethir 
He was educated at Haileybury and New College 
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MERCHANT AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS USED IN THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC. 
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A M.A.C. SHIP (MERCHANT AIRCRAFT-CARRIER): A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING SHOWING THE EIGHT HOLDS, THE QUARTERS, ENGINE ROOM, AIRCRAFT HANGAR AND LIFT, ¢ 
AND THE 422-FT.-LONG FLIGHT-DECK. THE AIRCRAFT CARRIED WERE SWORDFISH. THE NET REGISTERED TONNAGE IS 5250. 
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RAGICALLY enough, it 

is only in the dire stress 
of war that the more ingeni- 
ous ideas are produced. This 
is true of shipbuilding in 
particular, and here is a story 
to prove it. The story is one 
of a dual-purpose ship, and 
for its inception we go back 
to the spring of 1942, when 
the Battle of the Atlantic was 
at its height. Packs of Ger- 
man U-boats were concen- 
trating their activities over a 
_broad belt of the Atlantic 
Ocean, attacking our convoys 
and taking serious toll of 
shipping on our munitions 
and food lifelines. The 
policing of this vast area, 
separating two continents, at 
that time could not effectively 
be covered by shore-based 
aircraft or surface auxiliary 
vessels from Britain or the 
United States of America and 
Canada. Even before these 
conditions actually developed, 
the Admiralty had anticipated 
this and, in conjunction with 
the Burntisland Shipbuilding 
Company, arranged that a t 





dual-purpose type vessel be ‘) THE “EMPIRE MACALPINE,"”’ THE FIRST OF THE SPECIALLY-BUILT MERCHANT AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS. BESIDES ,° to operate the principal ship 


designed and developed, with N FIGHTER AIRCRAFT, SHE 
the object of combining facili- °° 
ties for the transport of food- 


stuffs from America and Canada with the duties of providing aircraft cover during 
the voyage out and home. Naturally, such an unique ship-type raised many points 
of interest. They were neither full merchant ships nor complete warships. What, 
then, was to be the official designation of these vessels? They were, in fact, to ' existed between the naval staff and merchant shipbuilding. To produce a ship 


be employed as merchant aircraft-carriers, and so’ the initials M.A.C. seemed appro- N which is at one and the same time a carrier of grain and of operational fighter 





located generally between 
the upper and flight - decks. 
Radar equipment is installed 
and all the latest devices 
necessary for the _ oper- 
ation of a _ ship of this 
class are. fitted. Diesel- 
engine drive was selected for 
propulsion of these impor- 
tant ships, and the single- 
screw propelling machinery 
fitted amidships consists of 
a Doxford four - cylinder, N 
opposed piston oil engine, 
the cylinders being 600-mm. 
diameter and having a com- 
bined stroke of 2320 mm. 
The machinery is capable of 
developing 3400 b.h.p. at 
114 revs. per minute. This 
gives the ship in service con- 
dition a speed of about a 
13 knots. Steam is used 
throughout for auxiliary pur- 
poses, there being two boilers. 
One of these, a composite 
boiler of horizontal marine 
type, operates when the ship 
is at sea, and is fired by the 
exhaust gases from the main 
' engine. This boiler is capable 
ae ; of generating sufficient steam 
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CARRIED CARGO WITH A DEADWEIGHT CARRYING CAPACITY OF ABOUT 7950 TONS. \\ and engine auxiliaries in use 
4 during an ocean passage. 


Finally, it may be said that 
these vessels lacked nothing in equipment or design to make them outstanding 
successes in naval operations during the war that has now so satisfactorily ended. They 
are a triumph of ingenuity of design and reflect the close co-operation which 








priate, meaning Merchant Aircraft Carrier, and they were subsequently referred to } aircraft is a major feat. 
Y 


s‘‘ MAC "’ ships. The keel of the first of the class—‘'Empire 
Macalpine '’—was laid at Burntisland on August 11, 1942, 
and was delivered to the Admiralty on April 14, 1943—a 
period of only eight months, which included the working-out 
of many problems associated with this special design. The 
result of the design still is embodied in a ship in which, in 
addition to a full armament comprising four Oerlikons, two 
Bofors, and one 12-pdr. gun, a number of Swordfish aircraft 
can be housed in the hangar. Cargo is carried in eight large 
cargo-holds, all of which are below the second deck. These 
are filled through trunkways extending to the flight-deck, 
where flush watertight hatch-covers are fitted. Arrangements 
are made for the discharge of the cargo by shore suction 
plant. The space between the second and upper decks is 
principally allocated for the provision of store space, so 
vital in the operation of a ship of this type. These include 
ship's stores, cold chambers, magazines, aviation petrol com- 
partments and lubricating oil-tanks, aircraft stores, electrical 
spares, medical stores, linen and bedding compartments, 
and miscellaneous equipment. Space for gyro compass and 
accommodation for ratings is also provided in these ‘tween 
decks. The aircraft hangar-space, as the illustration indicates, 
is at the after-end of the vessel, and extends from the seqend 
deck to the flight-deck, ample space being provided for the 
aircraft with folded wings, together with accommodation for 
larger aircraft spares, such as wings, tail planes and sundry 
spare gear. A hangar hoist is provided with a platform 
42 ft. by 20 ft. for transporting the ‘planes from the hangar 
to the flight-deck. Electric motive power for the lift is 
capable of raising or lowering the platform at 30 ft. per 
minute at a working load of 10,000 lbs. The flight-deck is 
422 {t. long and 62 ft. broad, and it is arranged that this 
should have a minimum freeboard of 28 ft. 6 ins. at the 
fore-end above the load water-line when the ship is in service 
condition. No sheer is given to this deck—on the contrary, 
a drop of 2 ft. 6 ins. at the ends is provided for. The deck 
is designed to give a perfectly flush surface and is coated 
with a nof-skid paint. Arrester wires are fitted at intervals, 
to assist in retarding the progress of the aircraft when landing, 
and a small steam jet is fitted forward to act as a wind-direction 
indicator. Accommodation for a total personnel of 107 is 
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THE “EMPIRE MACKENDRICK,"’ ANOTHER M.A.C. SHIP, ARMED WITH FOUR OERLIKONS, TWO BOFORS AND A 12-PDR., 
\ AND CARRYING SWORDFISH AIRCRAFT AND A CARGO LOADED BY CHUTE AND EMPTIED BY SUCTION. 
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; THE AIR SPEED RECORD: THE BRITISH METEOR AND ITS BRITISH ENGINE. 
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‘ THIS CAMERA IS ONE UNIT OF THE INTRICATE TIMING APPARATUS USED IN THE ATTEMPT ON THE WORLD’S AIR SPEED >) 
N RECORD. THE OFFICIAL OBSERVER OPERATING IT IS COMMANDER HAROLD PERRIN, OF THE ROYAL AERO CLUB. r 
, : : be) 
- & : 
\ : ONE OF THE RECORD - CHALLENGING ‘\ 
\ \ GLOSTER METEORS OVER HERNE BAY y 
\ OIL COOLER STARTER MOTOR. ; PIER DURING A PRACTICE RUN. N 
\ -_ 
t 
COMBUSTION CHAMBERS N 
' OIL TANK 
i 
\ 
MOUNTING FEET 
; 
‘ JET PIPE 
} 
* 
j 
hell 
’ 
’ 
' 
FUEL NOZZLES 
— 
7] 
be FUEL FILTER 
COMPRESSOR. CASING. AIR. INTAKE 
‘ 
Ay, r d, PART OF THE TIMING-STRIP SHOWING iy 
y THE ROLLS-ROYCE “ DERWENT” JET-PROPULSION ENGINE, DESIGNED TO GIVE THE METEOR A SPEED IN EXCESS ‘ A METEOR PASSING THE POST IN \ 
\ OF 600 MILES AN HOUR AND SECURE FOR IT THE PROUD TITLE OF FASTEST AEROPLANE IN THE WORLD. y, \ STAGES OF FRACTIONS OF A SECOND. 
“ 4 s il 
} 
S 
BUILDING “ DERWENT" ENGINES | 
’ suse , , . METEORS WITH ROLLS Royce } 
? A FINAL CHECKING-UP AND POLISHING OF THE STREAM- “ : . 3 phe ‘ ENGINES WERE THE FIRST — JETS 
‘S LINED SURFACES OF ONE OF THE METEORS. 4 x . er » IN ACTION AGAINST THE ENEMY } 
} “ 5 IN EUROPE. c 
; Our photographs show various aspects of the British attempt on the world’s air | engines for a number of years, and are a development of the earlier Rolls-Royce 
** Welland "' jet engines fitted to the original Meteors, which achieved the distinction 


speed record, including units of the intricate timing apparatus necessitated by such 
a terrific speed. A fraction of a second can make such a great difference in speeds of being the first jet aeroplanes to go into action against the enemy over this 
of this calibre that Radar had to be brought in to augment more normal timing | country and the Continent. The “ Derwent" is based on the engise designed 
, m@thods. An integral part of the record-challenging Meteors is, of course, their | by Group Captain Whittle, whose production was taken over by Rolls-Royce in 
ultra-powerful ‘ Derwent" jet-propulsion engines. These are a product of Rolls- The Meteor and its engine 
Royce, who have been working on the design and development of jet-propulsion | 


conjunction with Power Jets Ltd., at the end of 194! 
are a triumph of British engineering. 
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THE “EVERLASTING FUEL”: ATOMIC POWER REPLACING THE CO 
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F URANIUM CAUSE IT TO BEGIN 
PRODUCING 





STRAY NEUTRONS ENTERING THE NUCLEUS O 
TO BREAK UP. EXCITING IT TO A HIGH STATE OF FRENZY AND 
HEAT WHICH CAN BE USED TO GENERATE STEAM 























THE PROBABLE COMPACT LAY-OUT OF AN ATOM-POWERED MUNICIPAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING 


It has been commonly accepted, and often emphasised by the world's statesmen, An explanation of how the energy of the split atom has already been brought | wate 
that the power of the split atom must be controlled by the great nations if under control to a point where it can be harnessed to the industrial machine to lc 
civilisation is to be prevented from utterly destroying itself. The diversion of | appeared in ‘* The Illustrated London News" of October 13. This week we pub- | woul 
this limitless power from the evil purposes of destruction to those of peaceful lish a further drawing by our artist, Mr. G. H. Davis, produced in co-operation | , 50,00 
production now presents no insuperable technigal obstacles, and in the not-very- | with an expert on nuclear power and a prominent power-station engineer and | } sedec 
listant future we may see it used to drive our electricity power stations, fac- forecasting the probable appearance of an electricity power station driven by | to b 
It has, indeed, already been announced that an atomic- |  turbo-generators in which the steam is produced by nuclear “ piles." In such a | for 
the atomic piles would circulate 4,150,000 Ibs. of super-heated / of c 


tories, ships, and trains. 


driven locomotive will be power station 


in service in the United States within two years, 
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CONSUMPTION OF HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF TONS OF COAL. 


Tist, G. H. Davis, wiTtH ExPpERT ASSISTANCE. 
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cOatL STOCK 
NEVER LESS THAN ~ 
60,000 TONS. 


water under a pressure of possibly | ton per square inch, with reducing devices 
to lower the pressure and convert the water into steam. Further smaller piles 
would convert this saturated steam into dry steam suitable for use in the three 
50,000-kilowatt turbo-generators. This particular system may, of course, be super- 
seded by other methods of harnessing nuclear power, but it is the one known 
to be operational to-day. The uranium rods used in this system will be active 
for a very long period, and will thus render obsolete the present wasteful use 
of coal and numbers of large boilers to produce the volume of steam required 


eth 


RATING STATION, COMPARED WITH THE EXTENSIVE BUILDINGS OF A POWER STATION OF TO-DAY. 


The most striking comparison of the two systems is provided by the fact that 
the energy released in splitting a single atom of uranium is about 50,000,000 
times as great as the energy released by burning an atom of carbon (coal) 
Furthermore, when the coal is- burned it is destroyed and lost, whereas the fission 
of the atoms of the uranium rods does not destroy them: they continue to give 
out their immense power for an indefinite period, the heat being produced not 
by burning but by the turbulence induced during the controlled disintegration 
of the nuclei of the uranium atoms. 
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NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR; A THRILLING 
SEA RESCUE. 











‘“ BODRUGAN’S LEAP ”’: A STRETCH OF CORNISH COAST RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST 
BY AN AMERICAN, WOMAN IN MEMORY OF HER ENGLISH HUSBAND. 

The strip of Cornish coast which Mrs. Guy Campbell has recently presented to{the National Trust in memory of her 

English husband as “an expression of the love of an American-born woman for the land of her adoption,” lies at the tip 

of Bodrugan’s Leap, between Mevagissey and Dodman Point. The name, Bodrugan’s Leap, traditionally goes back to the 

time of Henry VII. Sir Henry Trenowth of Bodrugan, a partisan of Richard III., was — pursued by Sir Richard 

Edgcumbe. Bodrugan gained the summit of the rock, leapt into the sea, and escaped to France in a waiting boat. 
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MARSHAL PETAIN TAKING EXERCISE IN THE HIGH COURTYARD 
OF THE PORTALET FORTRESS, URDOS, SOUTH-WEST FRANCE, 


Marshal Pétain, now in custody for life in the Portalet Fortress in a cell formerly 

occupied by Georges Mandel, is stated to be living a life of simple routine. The 

89-year-old prisoner, who is guarded by 400 soldiers and officials, makes his own 

bed, eats simple meals of soup and vegetables, and takes exercise by walking twice 
a day on the roof courtyard, to reach which he has to ascend 107 steps. 
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SIGNOR PARRI (STANDING, LEFT), THE ITALIAN PREMIER, ADDRESSING THE FIRST DEMOCRATIC Se, ms j eT 7 4 
ITALIAN ASSEMBLY SINCE THE DAYS BEFORE MUSSOLINI, = . , A 

Our picture shows the inoupurel address by Signor Parri, the Premier, to Italy’s first democratic assembly POLICE ARRESTING A STUDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LITORAL, IN ARGENTINE, DURING . 1 
since the rise of Fascism. It was also remarkable as being the first assembly to include women members, THE RECENT RIOTING AND STRIKE OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. S74 

some of whom are seen in the third tier up’ on the left. Behind Signor Parri can be —_ the four After a series of strilees, riots end coupe d'état fa the Argentine, the situation at date of writing is r 

tin, rs. During th ting Count Sfor. as elected President of the Assembly. . . . ° 

— v wrong Gis susting Count Gems wee <i , claimed to be quiet, at all events in Buenos Aires. A new Government has been formed and General A Ss 

Farrel, the President, with a Government which, although not including General Peron, is markedly Cc 

pro-Peron, on October 21 abolished a 1943 decree banning all litical parties, which henceforward a b 


would enjoy the same freedom as before the revolution. 





Page or veri 





THE REFUGEE SHIP “ EMPIRE PATROL” ON FIRE OFF PORT SAID: THE OCCASION WOMEN SURVIVORS OF THE “ EMPIRE PATROL” ON A CARLEY FLOAT BEING BKOUGHT 
OF A DRAMATIC RESCUE BY UNITS OF THE ROYAL NAVY. TO SAFETY BY A SWIMMING PARTY FROM H.M.S. “ TROUNCER.” 

On September 29 the refugee ship, the British steamer “Empire Patrol,” carrying 513 refugees, the cruiser “ Devonshire,” the sloop “ Mermaid,” several small craft, R.A.F. Air-Sea Rescue launches, 

mostly’ former? prisoners in Ethiopian camps, from Egypt to the Dodecanese, was about 50 miles and the st Afghanist were rapidly on the scene of the disaster, and as the hours went by 





hen fire broke out and panic occurred. Many men, women and children jumped the total of survivors rapidly rose. Out of a total of 567 on board, more than 500 were saved, 
= any a were drowned: but in response to the SOS “ Ship on fire” signal, the Ro Navy despite the fire and the ic which continued to affect the terrified refugees. Others were thought to 
and the Royal Air Force staged a great combined rescue operation. The aircraft-carrier rouncer,”” have been rescued by yptian feluccas. 
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VARIOUS HOME EVENTS: 


THE CHORUS INVOKING PHG@BUS IN SOPHOCLES’ “ @DIPUS,”’ PRODUCED ON OCTOBER 18 
AT THE NEW THEATRE, WITH LAURENCE OLIVIER AS CDIPUS. 


The Old Vic company, amassing success on success in their season of classic drama at the New Theatre, 

received great encomiums in their revival of Sophocles’ famous tragedy. The scene above is when the 

curtain rose on John Piper’s archaic idols disposed against a stormy sky, with the Chorus, led by Nicholas 

Hannon, invoking Phebus. In this production the force and drive of Laurence Olivier’s acting had the 
finest background in his CEdipus brought low by fate. (Copyright by ‘“* The Times.’’) 


THE FIFTIETH CELEBRATION OF TRAFALGAR DAY BY THE NAVY LEAGUE, WHERE A SIXTEEN- 
YEAR-OLD SEA CADET, ARTHUR MANN, READ NELSON’S PRAYER. 


Nelson’s famous signal of 140 years ago, “ England expects... .” fluttered from the column in Trafalgar 

Square on October 20, at the Navy Le ’s fiftieth celebration, before a large crowd. A London sea 

cadet, Arthur Mann, aged sixteen, of St. Clement Danes’ Unit, read Nelson’s prayer, in previous years read 

by a distinguished admiral. On Mann’s right is Vice-Admiral C. E. Morgan, who inspected the Sea Cadet 
Corps Guard. Admiral Halsey was also present. 


THE PHOTO-FINISH CAMERA, WHICH ENABLES JUDGES TO OBTAIN AN INEFALLIBLE RECORD 
OF THE WINNER: THE FURTHER DOG'S HEAD IS SEEN BEYOND THE WHITE LINE. 
The above two contrasting pictures show, in the one case the effect (left) of the Photo-Finish Camera 
as taken recently at the White City, and (right) as the finish appeared to the judge. Within a minute 
of the finish of each race, a strip negative is in the hands of the judges, containing a complete record 
of the first three dogs to cross the finishing-line, and if the finish is very close and the judges require 
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COMMEMORATIVE, THEATRICAL, AND SPORTING. 
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THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY IN THE CATHEDRAL, READING AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
TO BOYS OF THE KING’S SCHOOL ON THEIR RETURN FROM WARTIME QUARTERS. 


On Saturday, October 20, a great congregation joined in a Thanksgiving Service for the preservation of the 

King’s School during the war and its safe return from exile. The processions of boys were heralded by 

fanfares and the Dean delivered an address of welcome. Field-Marshal Sir Bernard Montgomery, who 

received the freedom of the City of Canterbury, later, as a Governor of the School, took part in the 
procession from the Old Palace to the Cathedral. 


A SPORTING PICTURE BY BEN MARSHALL, 1799, OF “A SPORTSMAN WITH A_ POINTER,”’ 
FOR WHICH MR. WALTER HUTCHINSON PAID {£2520 AT MESSRS. CHRISTIE'S. 
At Messrs. Christie’s recently, Mr. Walter Hutchinson, the well-known publisher, paid the considerable sum 
of £2,520 for the oil oe entitled “A Sportsman with a Pointer,” by Ben Marshall, which it is 
understood he intends to add to the Gallery of Sporting Pictures he proposes to donate to the nation. 
When Christie’s last sold this same picture in 1907 it realised £126. Marshall was an animal-painter, born 
in 1767, whose speciality was horses. 
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THE FINISH OF THE SAME RACE AT THE WHITE CITY, AS SEEN WITH THE NAKED EYE, 
WITH TWO DOGS SEEMING A DEAD-HEAT. 

a positive print, it can be supplied in another two minutes. The above pictures were experimental 

to test photo-finish at the White City, a method since been installed there. This method of aiding the 

judge has been acceptable in America for some time, and the wisdom of utilising photo-finish when 

necessary on our race-courses has had the serious consideration of the Jockey Club 
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HIGHLAND BEAUTY SPOTS IN THE NEWS: 
MUCH-DISCUSSED TUMMEL-GARRY 
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(LEFT.) THE RIVER TUMMEL NEAR THE PROPOSED PITLOCHRY DAM AND POWER HOUSE. (ABOVE.) THE 
RIVER GARRY AT STRUAN, WHERE THE NEW PROJECT WILL REDUCE THE FLOW BY THREE-QUARTERS. 
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PERCENTAGE OF WATER AVAILABLE IF NEW SCHEME CONSTRUCTED. { 
a ECENT correspon- 






















Point No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 dence in ‘“ The 
Estimated dry Times vs has called pub- 
weather flow - - | 10000/ 0°91 9°67 | 13°20 | 20°95 | 20°90 | 47°70 | 51°50 lic attention to what is 












generally known as the 
Tummel-Garry project. 
This project is discussed 
in detail in the White 
Paper on the North of 





\ Estimated Average 
annual flow ~- - | 100°00 | 1°23 | 12°25 | 16°62 | 26°10 | 25°80 | 54°20 | 58°00 
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are shortly to seek 
powers from Parliament 
to begin the construc- 
=e tions outlined in the 
scheme. Our pictures 

illustrate the countryside 

, affected and our map 

r —e, (which is reproduced by 
courtesy of the Associa- 
—-. tion for Planning and 
- Regional Construction 
, and of the “ Architec- 

tural Review’) shows 


\ , the nature of the scheme. 
a In brief, the Board seek 


paonoseo Be . , . $2. a . % P to “impound, abstract, 
POW OUSE. ..->, “ hy ; 


Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Fas _ Board Constructional . 
r Scheme No. 2. The 
“a Hydro-Electric Board | 
{ 








Se 














divert and use for the | | 
purposes of the scheme "’ 
the waters of the Rivers 
Tummel and Garry, 
Errochty Water, Loch 
Tummel and several ps 
other streams, including 
Bruar Water. These 
waters they propose to 
. use by means of dams, 
. } aqueducts, tunnels and 
= .4 generating stations (as 

; shown on the map) to 
produce electric power. 
| MAP SHOWING THE AREA AFFECTED BY THE PROPOSED TUMMEL-GARRY SCHEME OF THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND HYDRO-ELECTRIC BOARD. This power is intended 

THE INSET TABLE SHOWS THE PERCENTAGE OF WATER AVAILABLE AT THE NUMBERED POINTS IF THE SCHEME IS CARRIED OUT. 
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LOCH TUMMEL AND SCHIEHALLION ; UNDER THE SCHEME THE LEVEL OF THE LOCH WOULD A VIEW OF THE RIVER TUMMEL AT ARDGUALICH: A TYPICAL LANDSCAPE OF THE RIVER 
BE RAISED 17 FT., AND ITS AREA MUCH INCREASED. VALLEY THREATENED WITH EXTENSIVE DEVELOPMENT. 


TH 
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WS : |THE COUNTRYSIDE THREATENED 
RRY )HYDRO-ELECTRIC PROJECT. 


“Sy : a 





THE FALLS OF TUMMEL, THE GIANT STEPS: RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST, THEY WOULD THE FALLS OF THE RIVER GARRY SEEN FROM THE SALMON LEAP: 
BE ‘‘ SUBSTANTIALLY DIMINISHED” AND NOT FLOW AT ALL IN DRY WEATHER IF THE PROJECT IS EXECUTED. LIABLE TO SERIOUS DIMINUTION, 


rrespon- = for supply to the Low- 
** The ; lands and Northern 
ed pub- * England, and in the 
what is | § words of the report of 
as the | § the inquiry “‘ no direct 
project. | © or immediate benefit to 
iscussed : local consumers... is 
White » contemplated,” although 
orth of | § “indirect and _ subse- 
Electric quent benefit may pos- 
ctional m sibly accrue.” 
L -’ The > Specific objections were 
Board made by _ twenty-five 
o seek | corporations and persons, 
rliament > including Perth County 
onstruc- i Council, The Grampian 
in the cs Electricity Supply, the 
pictures ‘2 Lord Lieutenant of 
ntryside % Perthshire and the 
ur map E National Trust. At the 
uced by a inquiry into these ob- 
Associa- me jections, it appeared 
ng and that sundry beauty 
truction | spots would un- 
rchitec- questionably suffer, and 
shows that the Board claimed 
scheme. that the scheme must 
rd seek > go through completely or 
bstract, > not atall. As regards the 
for the ' dams and power-houses, 
heme” |= the Board saw “no 
Rivers || reason why they, if care- 
Garry, 4 fully designed and con- 
, Loch structed, should not be 
several made to harmonise with 
cluding ; their surroundings and 
These . be no more offensive to 
pose to 3 the eye than any other ‘ 
{ dams, ; substantial building in ' "> " ’ 
els and | that countryside '’—an . agen * 
ons (as undertaking which, how- ; am Seo ke (olla | 
ap) to § ever, hardly compensates r : : : . a - = $< 
slanted eet aaa ae THE VALLEY OF THE GARRY ABOVE THE PASS OF KILLIECRANKIE: IT IS CLAIMED THAT APART FROM THE LESSENED FLOW OF THE GARRY, 


THE BEAUTIES OF THE PASS WILL NOT BE IN ANY WAY ADVERSELY AFFECTED. 


ssoatenensanaintngtesphnennneoneaeumumnanarangeege eRe ee 





CLUNIE. THE BRIDGE, 


1TS CONFLUENCE WITH THE TUMME! ABOVE A VIEW OF THE RIVER TUMMEL FROM THE BRIDGE OF 
PITLOCHRY DAM. 


THE VALLEY OF THE RIVER GARRY NEAR - 
“A THING OF BEAUTY, WOULD BE SUBMERGED IN THE 


PITLOCHRY AND NEAR THE FAMOUS PASS OF KILLIECRANKIE 
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ENGINES OF WAR AND PEACE: TOPICAL 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE MACHINE AGE. 


a bi -..¢ ws e Shortly before her final 
— : ‘ye J collapse, Germany’s tech- 
’ nicians were feverishly 
working on a “ last- 
ditch” project which 
would have made her 
own jet-propelled war- 
planes seem sluggish by 
comparison. It was the 
“ Viper ” (or “‘ Natter ”’), 
which, though quite 
rightly classed as an air- 
craft because it has 
wings, controls, and a 
pilot, would be more 
accurately described as 
a piloted rocket. A pro- 
ject of the Bachem con- 
cern, the BP20 “ Viper” 
was a tiny aircraft of 
about 18 ft. span, 
powered by a liquid 
rocket. It was designed 
to take off vertically 
(like a V-2 rocket-bomb) 
with the assistance of 
auxiliary rockets, climb 
at the rate of about 
37,000 ft. a minute, and 
intercept and destroy a 
bomber with its battery 
of twenty-four rocket 
projectiles mounted in its 
nose. This accomplished, 
the pilot would be 
ejected, and the rear half 
of the fuselage, contain- 





RS asi, ; ing the valuable liquid 

rocket engine, would 

THE GERMAN “ VIPER’”’—A PILOTED ROCKET DESIGNED TO INTERCEPT BOMBERS, DESTROY break off, both descending 
to safety by parachute. 


THEM WITH ITS NOSE BATTERY OF ROCKETS, AND JETTISON PILOT AND ENGINE BY PARACHUTE. 


OBSOLETE ! A 45,000-POUNDER BOMB, DESCRIBED AS THE 
WORLD’S LARGEST, BESIDE A WORKMAN WITH A 500-POUNDER. 
MADE IN AMERICA, THIS MONSTER WAS BARELY COMPLETED 
BEFORE IT WAS OUTDATED BY ATOMIC POWER. 


9334 





rom 





THE U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “‘ LAKE CHAMPLAIN,"’ WHICH, CONVERTED AS A TROOPSHIP, 
MADE A RECORD-CHALLENGING ATLANTIC CROSSING WITH AMERICAN TROOPS ON BOARD, 
Our photograph shows the 27,000-ton “ Essex "’-class aircraft-carrier U.S.S. ‘‘ Lake Champlain ”’ arriving 
at Southampton to repatriate American officers and men. Converted into a troopship within five days 
of the ‘ Queen Elizabeth” being requisitioned for carrying British and Canadian troops, she left ye ‘ 

THE GERMAN POCKET-BATTLESHIP “‘ GNEISENAU,” BADGERED FROM PILLAR TO POST BY 


Southampton on October 21, with 3666 Americans on board, in an attempt to beat the Atlantic 


record held by the ‘“ Queen Mary” between Bishop’s Rock and the Ambrose Lightship. THE R.A.F. DURING THE WAR, NOW LYING ON THE BOTTOM OF GDYNIA HARBOUR, WHERE 


THE GERMANS FINALLY SCUTTLED HER. 


Sz 
. 
' 

















THE WRECKED DAKOTA TRANSPORT "PLANE WHICH CRASHED INTO THE FRONT GARDEN 
OF A HOUSE AT RIDDLESDOWN AFTER TAKING OFF FROM CROYDON AIRPORT. 


Three Canadians, including the pilot, were killed and four seriously injured when a Dakota of R.A.F. i « : m . 
Transport Command crashed into the front garden of a house at Riddlesdown, Surrey, just after taking ee a VES WOSLSS CHALLEST AUTOMOOELE: 4 “NEW MAP” TWO-GEATER 
oft from Croydon airport before dusk on October 19. Observers who witnessed the crash said that the SALOON PHOTOGRAPHED BESIDE A NORMAL CAR IN PARIS. ITS ONE-CYLINDER, ONE-HORSE- 
pilot was obviously in difficulties. While apparently trying to make a pancake landing a wing touched POWER MOTOR GIVES IT A SPEED OF OVER 20 M.P.H. AND A PERFORMANCE OF ABOUT 


a tree and the Dakota nose-dived. Fortunately, hundreds of gallons of escaping petrol failed to ignite. 85 MILES PER GALLON 
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NEMESIS OF THE HERRENVOLK: THE PUNISHMENT OF A DEFEATED NATION. 





ROYAL ENGINEERS PREPARING TO BLOW UP THE U-BOAT PENS AT FINDENWARDE, INSIDE THE SINISTER U-BOAT HIDE-OUTS A U-BOAT CAN BE SEEN, LYING ON ITS SIDE, WRECKED 
NEAR HAMBURG. SAPPERS FUSING FORMER GERMAN LUFTWAFFE BOMBS. . SOME TIME AGO BY R.A.F. BOMBS. 

On October 21 five U-boat pens were blown sky-high, and within a few minutes the product of four German bombs, fused for a simultaneous explosion, had been put into position in the dark 

years of slave labour, involving an expenditure of £2,000,000, was no more. These U-boat hide-outs underground dungeons, so long the hiding-place of the -boats. Some sixty men of 224th Field 

had already been attacked by the R.A.F., but only minor damage had been accomplished by their Company of the Royal Engineers had been working for three weeks to prepare the charges. At the 

powerful armour-penetrating bombs, and their final destruction took place when hundreds of tons of detonation the concrete was enveloped in flame and smoke and was utterly shattered. 


U-BOAT MEN IN THE DOCK AT THE FIRST TRIAL OF MEMBERS OF A U-BOAT CREW 
ON ATROCITY CHARGES, HELD IN HAMBURG. 
KESSELRING, WITH THE OTHER DETAINED NAZI WAR LORDS, AT TABLE IN THE DINING-ROOM Five U-boat men were found guilty, after a four-day trial, by a court composed of British and Greek 
OF THE INTERROGATION HOUSE AT OBERUSEL officers, on a charge of committi a war crime by murdering Allied and British seamen of the 
. ? steamer “ Peleus” by machine-gunning while they were in the water. The accused men (left to right 
In the tree-shaded grounds of a former home for retired school-teachers at Oberusel, near Frankfurt, high- in our picture) are: Captain Heinz Eck, Lieutenant August Hoffman, Naval Surgeon Walter Pfennig, 
ranking Nazis and other war criminals have been assembled from detention camps all over Europe, for Captain Hans Richard Lenz and Leading Seaman Schwender. 
interrogation. Som: of the prisoners were removed to Nuremberg on October 8, to await the War 
Criminal Trial. due to open shortly. The more important of the 225 classified war criminals and detainees 
have been living apart from the rest. 


or apr TI 





A VIEW FROM THE PLATFORM OF ANHALTER BAHNHOF UNDERGROUND STATION, BERLIN, COFFINS CONTAINING 
SHOWING THE BOAT USED FOR RECOVERING BODIES FROM THE TUNNEL. 


The Stettiner section of the Berlin Underground, which was flooded by Hitler's S.S. Guards on canal where it passes over the underground. One particularly tough battle raged for a station on the 
May 4, has now been drained to below platform-level at the lowest part--near the Anhalter | underground railway at the junction of two important streets to which the Germans had rushed their 
Station. Some of the most savage battles in Berlin took place in the underground railway and the ! best troops from the centre of the city through the tunnel! the railway. After an hour's fighting 
great sewers of the city. Many people were drowned when SS. troopers blew up a section of the the Russians captured the station under cover of a smoke-screen 


SOME OF THE RECOVERED BODIES LINED Ur IN FRONT OF THE Tren 
STILES ON THE UPPER LEVEL OF THE ANHALTER BAHNHOF STATION 
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LANDMARKS OF GEOLOGICAL HISTORY. 
By E. S. GREW. 
EOLOGICAL history, the oldest of histories, began to laid in a warm “ Mediterranean ”’ sea some 130,000,000 years Quarry, near Skipton, is a historic example of anticlinal Co 
and synclinal structures in the “ Pendleside Series.” An 5 


be written scientifically by British historians in the 
eighteenth century; and the evidence is set out in the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain. The maintenance of 
the geological features of the country on which the inter- 
pretation of them is based is of importance to future 
geologists of all countries, and not to geologists alone. 
The conformation of the rocks in England serves 
to reveal the hidden coal. In Asia the confor- 
mation may offer the clue to oil. This is not all. 
The exposure may open the history book of the 
Geological Survey so that all who run may read. 
It is to this end that, when the Committee 

on Land Utilisation made its report, there was 
added to its recommendation of Nature Reserves 
the codicil to include among them Geological 
Parks ; and a sub-committee was appointed to 
prepare, through Geological Societies and their 
members throughout England and Wales, lists of 
geological sites and geological monuments for 
conservation. The members of the sub-committee 
nominated by the Director of the Geological 
Survey or by the Geological Society of London 
drew up lists that are now offered for public 
consideration. They contain what are called 
geological conservation areas and _ geological 
monuments. The first are large-scale features 
and areas, the geological interest of which is 
considered to be sufficiently important to have a 
claim to be of national or even, in some cases, 
international character, and to warrant Govern- 
mental action to preserve them. Such areas are 





ago, and afterwards, the Purbeck beds in a fresh-water 
lake. These Jurassic rocks were buckled by the earth-storm 
which built the Alps some 30,000,000 years ago. 

Of the geological monuments selected for illustration, 
the first is at Saundersfoot, in Pembrokeshire, where an 
anticline in the fresh-water Coal Measures was folded 





SNOWDON, FROM THE SLATE QUARRIES WEST OF LLANBERIS. 


Geologically speaking, this 

district is the result of sub- 

marine volcanoes in t a : 

early Palzozoic era, some ; . 
400,000,000 years ago. 


by an earth-storm 
that determined the 
situation of four of our 
ccal - fields 200,000,000 
years ago. The second 
is the perched erratic 
block at Norber Brow, 
Austwick, north-west of 
Settle, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. It 
is one of a series of 
such blocks, internation- 
ally famous, which were 
brought here by glacier 
and deposited on 
carboniferous limestone. 
The block is of early 
Palzozoic rock, and 
weathering of the un- 
derlying limestone since 
the Ice Age of 20,000 
years ago has left it 


anticlinal structure is one in which the rocks are folded 
in the figure of a curved A. In a synclinal structure 
they form a V, or trough. Victoria Cave, Settle, is a historic 
bone-cave of glaciological and archzological interest. 
Yorkshire is no less rich in geological conservation areas, 
among which Flamborough Head in the East 
Riding, with all zones of the white Chalk 
including the remarkable sponge beds, and 
Ingleborough in the West Riding, with striking 
scenery and innumerable features of geological 
interest, are internationally famous. 

In England sixty-one geological areas are 
listed for conservation, in Wales eleven. 
Geological monuments number thirty-five in 
England and thirteen in Wales. In the Report* 
of the Investigation Committee, the lists are 
printed alphabetically by counties, running 
from Bedford to Yorkshire in England, and 
from Anglesey to Radnorshire in Wales, with 
one area allotted to the Isle of Man. Few 
counties, if any, appear to be left out; even 
London has one, the Charlton Sand Pit: and 
Middlesex has a “‘ controlled section.”’ Controlled 
sections are natural sections and artificial 
sections in a state of disuse, and should be 
subject to control on account of their scientific 
value, in order to prevent them from being 
irretrievably obscured by building or dumping, 
or otherwise rendered inaccessible. Taken 
in all, the conservation and other areas, 











NORBER, NORTH OF AUSTWICK, WEST YORKSHIRE. 


imran 


susortanemerarents 


SAUNDERSFOOT, PEMBROKESHIRE : ABOUT 300 YARDS SOUTH OF THE HARBOUR. 


A striking example of a sharp anticline in the Coal Measures, caused by the earth-storm 
which determined the position of four British coal-fields. 


perched on a pedestal. 


. es P , ‘ A perched block fof Silurian Grit on Carboniferous Limestone. A Palzozoic rock 
Yorkshire is rich in 


transported and deposited by glacier in the Ice Age. 





those in which the geology is an important factor 
of natural beauty, as well as those in which 
within a small area many features of unusual 
interest to geologists should be maintained as far 
as possible in their present conditions. Some, ‘like 
the Longmynd-Clun Forest region in Shropshire 
and in the neighbourhood of Ludlow, add to their 
geological claim that of natural beauty. Others 
of a wider area, such as the Avon Gorge or the 
Dungeness shingle beaches, might put in claims 
of botanical or zoological interest. The Avon 
Gorge sections of Carboniferous Limestohe add 
also the Bristol Rock-Cress as growing only there ; 
and the Dungeness beaches are the only place 
where the Kentish Plover nests. 

The geological monuments are small-scale 
geological features and sections of outstanding 
interest to be permanent)v: protected. In their 
selection the wider educational aspects of geology 
have been borne in mind. Nearly all are those 
likely to arouse interest on account of the place 
where they are found, their arresting appearance 
or fame. Each should be provided with a metal 
notice-plate briefly explaining its character and 
origin. Before proceeding to examine other 
sites, we may consider some representative ex- 
amples of the two classes which are illustrated 
and best identified by photographs of them. 
Two of the areas for conservation on account 
of their geological interest and their natural 
beauty are Snowdon and Lulworth Cove. 

Srowdon and the region enclosing the Carnedds, 
Nant Ffrancon and the Glyders are the relics of submarine 
volcanoes in the early Palwozoic era, some 400,000,000 years 
ago. Snowdon itself is not a volcano, but is partly made of 
voleanic ashes. The whole region of these * foundation- 
stones of the Earth’s crust’ in Wales was first examined 
by two of the Great Masters-—-Sedgwick and Murchison 
who introduced the names Cambrian and Silurian, and 
whose conclusions were afterwards the occasion of a lively, 
not to say a fiery, controversy. Lulworth Cove comprises 
the coastal strip from Mupe Bay to White Nothe, inclusive 
of Lulworth Cove and Stair Hole, The Portland beds were 


the Upper Purbeck and Wealden Beds on the left. 





STAIR HOLE COVE, WEST LULWORTH, DORSET. 


On the right at the foot of the cliff, the Portland Stone and the Lower Purbeck Limestone have 
been breached and the sea is making a cove in the softer Middle Purbeck Beds and just reaching 


geological monuments: the Carlow Stone, Semmer Water, 
Wensleydale, an erratic block at the margin of the 
glacier lake; the Bride Stones, isolated rock stacks 
on the moorland not of igneous rock, but carved into 
their present shape by differential weathering of sandy 
oolite which, earlier than the strata of the Portland beds 
at Lulworth, were also, like them, laid down in warm 
Seas, The late Dr. Henry Woodward considered the 
Suggestion that the seas surrounded an archipelago, of which 
Dartmoor, Wales and Cumberland formed some of the 
islands. In another category of monuments, Draughton 


The marine erosion is also marked. 


and the monuments, amount to 390 items. 
The complete list is set out in the. booklet 
containing the Report of the Geological Reserves 
Committee, and it would be as impracticable as 
tedious to describe more than a few that are 
representative. Sarsen stones in their natural 
positions on Fyfield Down, in Wiltshire, not far 
from the beginning of the River Kennet, are 
among the monuments. They are the remains 
of the Eocene sand formation deposited on the 
earlier Chalk. They are the hard knots of marine 
sand which formerly overlay the Chalk in Wessex. 

The High Rocks, at Tunbridge Wells, classic 
examples of weathering in Tunbridge Wells Sand, 
are an obvious choice among monuments; so 
is the erratic boulder at Royston, Herts, in the 
middle of the town ; and none would omit Kent’s 
Hole, Torquay, which is also a_palzolithic 
bone-cave. Buckingham has sarsens and blocks 
of pudding-stone by a village green north of 
Great Missenden; Dorset (already mentioned) 
has Agglestone and the earth pillar on which 
it stands near Studland; Notts, the Hemlock 
Stone at Bramcote, and the Druid Stone at 
Blidworth, near Mansfield, the first a stack of 
Bunter sandstone with hard cap rock, the 
second a stack of cemented glacial gravels; 
Shropshire, the Devil’s Chair and Cranberry Rock, 
south-west of Habberley, weathered crags of 
Quartzite. 

Conservation areas are far more numerous : 
two of the most important have been named and 
defined. To them may be added the Charnwood Forest 
area of Leicestershire, with its scanty remains of forest and 
its pre-Cambrian rocks and the buried Triassic landscape 
now in process of exposure. The red Trias formation was 
laid when the British Isles were part of a desert with an 
inland sea or lake. The vastly older pre-Cambrian rocks 
then dominated the scenery. The whole neighbourhood, 
including the Mount Sorrel granite quarry and the Grace 
Dieu quarry, is as distinctive as it is geologically interesting. 

* Copies may be obtained, price 1s. 6d., from the Secretary, S.P.N.R., 
British Museum (Natural History), London, S.W.7. 
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ANTIQUITIES IN THE WESTERN DESERT: NEW PAINTED TOMBS REVEALED. 








Continued .} 

Mediterranean to visit the 
Oracle of Amun. He fol- 
lowed the coast as far as 
Paraetonium (Mersa Matruh) 
and then marched across the 
desert until he reached Siwa 
after seven days’ march. The 
description of the visit has 
been preserved for us in the 
writings of Callisthenes, his 
Court historian, and we know 
that Alexander was welcomed 
by the priests, and the high 
priests addressed him as the 
Son of Zeus-Amun. He spent 
some time in the court of the 
temple watching the proces- 
sion of the Boat of Amun 
carried on the shoulders of 
the priests and accompanied 
by priestesses, who played 
music, sang and danced until 
the high priest announced 
that the heart of the god 
was Satisfied and was ready 
to answer any question. Some 
of Alexander's followers asked 
some questions and received 
answers ; but Alexander asked 


The results of recent researches i 
in the Oasis of Siwa, in the ; 
Western Desert of Egypt, in-  } 
cluding fresh light on the N 
Temple of the Oracle of 
Amun and the painted tombs i 
of Gabal-el-Mota, discovered } 

as the result of Italian bomb- | 

‘ 
; 
; 
\ 


ing 1m 1940, are covered by 

our pictures and the fol- 

lowing note, both of which 

were supplied by Mr. Ahmed 

Fakhry, Director of the 

Section of Antiquities of the 
Desert. 


: INCE the sixth century 
: . B.C. the Oracle of Amun 
at Siwa Oasis was held in 
' great reverence all over the 

Hellenistic worid. Many of 

the well-known rulers either 
H went in person or sent their 
messengers to consult its 
world-famous oracle. The 
most important of all those 
visits is that of Alexander the 
Great, in 332 B.C. The Mace- 
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donian hero, after laying the 
foundation of his new city, } \ Sat for a special audience with 
Alexandria, in Egypt, pro- \ THE SITE OF THE TEMPLE OF THE ORACLE OF AMUN: ; WHERE ALEXANDER THE GREAT ONCE STOOD, WATCHING ; the god, which took place in 
i ceeded along the coast of the THE VILLAGE OF AGHURMI, IN THE OASIS OF SIWA w \ / THE PROCESSION OF THE ORACLE: THE GATEWAY OF the ‘Cella"’ of the Temple. 
[Continued on_right. \. THE WESTERN DESERT, EGYPT. } \ THE TEMPLE OF THE ORACLE OF AMUN, } [Continued in centre. 

\ » 
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Continued.) 

He never told anybody 
what happened, and when 
he wrote to his mother, 
Olympias, soon after- 
wards, he told her that 
he had received secret 
directions which he would 
impart to her alone after 
his return to Macedonia. 
As this meeting of son 
and mother never hap- 
pened, Alexander took 
the secret with him to 
the grave. The ruins of 
the Temple of the Oracle 
are still standing amidst 
the deserted houses of 
the village of Aghurmi, 
in Siwa, and are not yet 
thoroughly excavated. 
My preliminary 
researches in the temple 
have led to the following 
important facts : (1) The 
** Cella” in which Alex- 
ander stood and listened 
to the voice of Amun i: 
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t ine SIS SRE ae Rl ean RNR still standing, and its9 (0 @ ciceeatibiakoneee 
) WHERE ITALIAN BOMBING IN 1940 REVEALED HITHERTO UNDISCOVERED PAINTED walls are covered with » SI-AMUN, THE OWNER OF THE FINEST OF THE NEWLY- 
( TOMBS: THE UPPER TERRACE OF GABAL-EL-MOTA, IN THE SIWA OASIS. \ [Continued below. ( DISCOVERED TOMBS, HIS BEARD AND HIS SON'S DRESS SHOW 
. “ ‘4 A GREEK ORIGIN. 
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| \ SUPPORTING THE CEILING } ( CEILING "PAINTING in ONE OF rs ame. SC eS See ree aye te 
| fh ciccaecteanics __4 ae eS 5) tee vey ous. 

| Continued.) 

figures of gods, accompanied with hieroglyphic texts giving their names and epithets. Italians bombed this oasis more than once in October-November 1940. The inhabitants 

The fragmentary cartouche which was previously read as a probable name of King sought refuge in the rock tombs of Gabal-el-Mota, and those who went first took 

Amasis of the XXVIth possession of the accessible ones, but hundreds of Siwans were digging all over the 


Acoris (392-380 B.C.) is proved te be the name of King 

Dynasty (569-526 B.C.), an energetic builder in the oases, several temples and chapels place to find other tombs. During this keen search, tens of new tombs were found, 

of whose reign I found in Bahria Oasis a few years ago; (2) The plan of the temple among which four were painted. The most important among them is that of Si-Amun, 

| is not pure Egyptian. There was an older temple of a Libyan style which was and its good condition and well-executed paintings make it the most beautiful tomb 
* Cella” found up till now in the Western Desert of Egypt. It dates from the reign of 





embellished and “ Egyptianised" in the reign of Amasis; (3) Around the 
there is a narrow corridor whose entrance is in the court. It has niches in the wall Alexander, or a little earlier, and its owner was, in all probability, a Greek merchant 
of the “Cella” and a crypt near the ceiling. This curious arrangement suggests a who settled in this Oasis and married an Egyptian lady. In spite of his conversion 


connection between it and the answers of the oracle which were heard in the dark | to the Egyptian religion and adoption of Egyptian manners and clothes, his beard 
“Cella” and believed to be spoken by the god himself. The hostilities of this last | and curly hair as well as his fair skin betray his origin. His younger son stands 
war were directly responsible for finding some very important tombs in Siwa. The in front of him and is dressed in Greek clothes. 
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DRESS OF 1871 : A STYLE WHICH WAS ;’ 
DESIGNED TO GIVE AN EFFECT OF EXAGGERATED \ 
SLENDERNESS TO THE WAIST OF THE WEARER. 


TRIMMED WITH 
TURQUOISE-BLUE 


A REGENCY EVENING MODEL, WORN 
1830 SILK DRESS AND BONNET. 


WORN WITH A 
AND RINGLETS; 


CAP; 
AND AN 


CRINOLINE 
COIFFURE 


LACE 


VICTORIAN ELEGANCE: A CRINOLINE OF 1862, AND AN EVENING DRESS OF 1870, 
WORN WITH A FLORAL HEAD-DRESS AND WRIST-LENGTH GLOVES. \, 


( ontinued.) , 
to that date. Earlier sea-dips were taken in long robes. The collection includes 


a number of gloves, and it is interesting to note that feminine hands did not become 
smal! until about 1830, when the increasing wealth of the country relieved women 
of the upper-middle-classes from the necessity of doing housework, and the tiny 


COSTUMES WORN BY 


AND 


z= 


\\ CHILDREN’S FASHION 


ENGLISHWOMEN DURING THE 
TASTE FROM THE 


ou enananoQneussaneneQQUsenen ah 4N444QOQUUDEUUESUSCRENATNADANSUNTTEN 


BATHING DRESSES (1865-1910), IN NAVY OR BLACK SERGE 
BRAID ; 
FLANNELETTE 


FROM 
TORCHON 


LEFT) IN 
LACE. 


(THIRD 
WITH 


OMAN'S dress 

is a subject 

of perpetual interest 
to the individual, 
besides being of 
essential importance 
to the stage and 
screen designer, the 
student and the his- 
torian. It is, there- 
fore, a matter for 
regret that the well- 
known collection of 
Englishwomen's cos- 
tumes of the past 
two centuries, 
formed by Dr. C. 
Willett Cunnington, 
should be in danger 
of dispersal. It is 
well known as the 
most comprehensive 
and remarkable of 
its kind. An ex- 
hibition of it was 
held in 15, Portman 
Square in 1934, and 
eighty of its finest 
costumes were shown 
at the Glasgow Ex- 
hibition, 1938. It 
includes women’s 
dresses from the 
middle of the eigh- 
teenth century to 
(Continued opposite. 
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FROM THE TROUSSEAU OF A_ BRIDE OF 1837: A 
BEAUTIFUL DRESS OF CHALLIS (PRONOUNCED “* CHAL- 
LEY”), A PRINTED MATERIAL RESEMBLING ALPACA, 


BACK ROW, 1845, 1807, 1878, 1861 
THE PANTALETTES WERE A FEATURE OF 


AND IN FRONT, 1845, 1827, 15850 


AND 1822. 1845 STYLES. 


white hand became the insignia of the lady, proclaiming her freedom from the 
necessity of carrying out any menial tasks. Dr. Cunnington considers that the 
advent of the motor-car was the signal for the disappearance of the small, lily-white 
hand as the symbol of gentility. Hats provide a fascinating study, and models 
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PAST TWO CENTURIES: A 
CUNNINGTON COLLECTION. 








DRESSES OF SIX REIGNS: 
(1820), WILLIAM IV. 


EDWARD VII. (1901) AND GEORGE V. (19I0). 


Continued | 
the present time, 
and contains over 
900 women’s or chil- 
dren’s dresses, 650 
hats, bonnets or caps, 
550 specimens of 
underwear, as well 
as accessories to go 
with the costumes 
of each period repre- 
sented. In addition 
to these actual speci- 
mens of clothing 
there is also a library 
of fashion papers, 
and periodicals from 
1780 onwards. On 
these pages we give 
examples of some of 
the costumes from 
this celebrated col- 
lection. Dr. Cun- 
nington has made a 
close study of fashion 
through the eigh- 
teenth and _ onine- 
teenth centuries, and 
has noted many ab- 
sorbing details in 
connection with the 
subject. For in- 
stance, although 
er “3 women bathed before 
1828-3 A DRESS WITH IMMENSELY 1865, no bathing 
SKIRT, AND CUFFS OF BRODERIE \ costume exists prior } 
) (Continued below, left. AN 


FASHIONS OF 
FULL SLEEVES AND 


1815 WATERLOO BONNET; THE TIERED 
AND A W.R.N.Se OFFICER OF 


THREE WARS: THE 
OF THE CRIMEAN WAR PERIOD, 


FASHIONS WORN DUKING 
PATTERN MATERIAL, 


which enjoyed a great success at different periods have been given names. There 
was, for instance, the Waterloo Bonnet, illustrated on these pages; many people 
will recall the huge Merry Widow Cartwheel, which had an immense popularity 
about 1907, and the much-abused “‘ Beehive" hat, which every woman wore shortly 
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Oct; 27, 


PARADE OF NATIONAL 


GEORGE 111. (1760), GEORGE A COSTUMES FOR A YOUNG WOMAN AND A LITTLE GIRL, 
(1830), 


COMPLETE WITH HEAD-DRESSES 
OF THE PERIOD. 


1815, 
A HANDBAG 


‘IN THE YEAR 
AND 


VICTORIA (1837), 


1924 MODEL; A WATERED SILK 


WILLIAM IV. FASHION 


PARASOL; A 
AN AMPLE 


DRESS WITH BONNET AND 
1864; AND 


AFTERNOON 
AFTERNOON COSTUME OF 


1843 


COMPLETE WITH GLOVES AND SAILOR STRAW HAT FASTENED 
/ ON WITH HATPINS: A LAWN-TENNIS DRESS OF I55}, A 
STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE MODERN SHORTS 


SKIRT MADE OF PINE- 
THE 1914-18 WAR. 


after the 1914-18 war. The history of underclothes is also absorbing, and the 
evolution of the corset from the fierce steel and whale-bone cage of bygone days 
to the scrap of satin and elastic which now confines the slender figures of modern 
girls, is a remarkable story of emancipation ! 
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TES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 


OC POT o 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


HAT can one say about a charming novel if there is nothing to say about it ? 

I mean—** At Mrs. Lippincote’s ” (Peter Davies ; 8s. 6d.) has none of the features 

one can discuss; it has no “ subject,” no extractable plot. Only wit and vision. And 

as it is also quite a small book—quite minor art—-the easiest thing would be to give it an 

obscure place and a few kind words. But since it has this rare quality, that would be 
cheating ; and besides, it is a first novel. New writers do not appear every day. 

Well, Elizabeth Taylor’s heroine is married to a Flight-Lieutenant—not one who flies. 
Their life in someone else’s house in a provincial town could not be more peaceful. It is 
a hqusehold of four: Julia and Roddy, and Oliver, their little boy, and Eleanor, Roddy’s 
cousin, who is in love with him. But Eleanor, the schoolmarm, is prone to love; she 
loves “‘ her” prisoner of war, and the local carpentry master, and the whole Communist 
circle to which he (surreptitiously) introduces her. She is greatly moved when Mr. Aldridge 
tells her he has only three months to live; but Julia, to whom in pride she betrays this 
secret, wickedly laughs—and goes on laughing. “ Is nothing sacred to you?” Eleanor 
protests one day; to which Julia replies: ‘* Mr. Aldridge certainly isn’t.”” Nothing is 
sacred to Julia a priori; swaddled in the daily tasks of a wife and mother and cook- 
housekeeper and all the rest of it, she provokingly remains an individual and, in Roddy’s 
eyes, an eccentric. She drinks rather a lot; she is too emotional; she will take nothing 
for granted. ‘‘I am a little worried about Julia lately,’ said Eleanor. ‘ She is moody 
and unlike herself.” Roddy suppressed the thought that Julia had been unlike herself ever 
since he had first known her.” 

In other words, she is among the charmers of fiction—trying, brilliant and irresistible. 
And her little boy, with the precocious appetite for books, who makes a resolution to run 
wild and please his parents, is worthy of her. Julia adores him, loses her temper with him, 
and behaves absurdly when he is ill; an excellent relation. Then there are her satellites, 
the gloomy Wing-Commander and the disintegrating Mr. Taylor, who has been bombed out 
of his London restaurant. And the ‘ white lady’”’ of the house, the wandering Miss 
Lippincote—not to describe the 
Communists. I feel that Roddy 
need not have been quite so dim 
and unredeemed, since, after all, 
Julia married him; even Roddy 
can stumble into wit, but he 
reflects none. Otherwise the talk 
is enchanting, and should go on 
indefinitely. 

‘*World’s Beginning ’’ (Hamish 
Hamilton; 8s. 6d.) is at the 
opposite extreme; first and fore- 
most it has a subject. It is a 
story of the next twenty years ; 
of how America reached economic 
breakdown and social chaos—and 
pulled out at the last moment. 
It is dramatic. Post-war disillusion, 
national bankruptcy, race riots— 
and the new idea. And a deadly 
general assault on the new idea, 
Then, just as all seemed lost, the 
triumph of reason—and a new 
world. 

And what is this saving 
principle ? In short, production 
by co-operatives ; in every business 
the workers own and run their 
plant, without State control. So 
rugged individualism is not 
offended. Far from setting up as 
a critic, I could not even see 
what, in America, the trouble was 
all about; or how a country can 
be ruined yet self - supporting. 
Many English readers, I suspect, 
will be troubled here with imper- 
fect sympathy, and will jib at the 
convention that international 
difficulties have ceased to be. 
But Robert Ardrey carries one 
on. He is curt, graphic and 
exciting—always with his theme 
well in hand. And he is excited 
himself. ‘The book, he says, is not 
a prophecy ; there are other, per- 
haps better, ways. There are vast 
horizons. 

At first one is inclined to think 
John Gunther may have a subject, 
but he has not. Not really. What 
he has is a large acquaintance with 
Europe and international relations 
and types of character. ‘‘ The Troubled Midnight " (Hamish Hamilton ; gs. 6d.) is set in 
Istanbul during the war ; Leslie Corcoran, an American girl, is attracted to, and passionately 
loved by, a young Gestapo man and a British agent. Gerald and his boss, Alec Strangeways 

contrasting English types. Hugo, the “ human” Nazi, not bad, but weak and vain. 
It is all shrewd and well-informed, but it has no ideas for the future, and resolves itself 
too much into an umexciting love-story. Unexciting, because one knows all along that 
Leslie will choose an American in the end. 

Crichton Porteous is one of those novelists who write about the land. They have 
a strong family likeness: moral uplift and a loving cult of detail, mixed with a curious 
innocent flatness and almost philistinism. And they are all attractive even when dull. 
In ‘* The Earth Remains" (Michael Joseph; 10s. 6d.) we get something new—a bit of 
farming, indeed, a milk round—but also the work of a Labour Officer on a War Agricultural 
Committee, It is all precisely true to life—you feel that; closely observed, yet taking in 
its simplicity, Of the hero's ** message "’ one is more doubtful. 

* Thursday Afternoons’ (Michael Joseph; 10s. 6d.) has another unfailing theme— 
a successful doctor, This one, always playing his suave and necessary part, always more 
helpful than he wants to be, adored by nurses and female patients, is less a humbug than 
a victim of his own career. He is dismally married, too—I feel sorry for unloved, tiresome 
wives in the hands of women novelists, they get so much what they deserve. But, above all 
else, Monica Dickens is entertaining. This book may be patchy, but it is full of humour 
and common sense, and at moments very funny indeed. 

I have sometimes found Ellery Queen too much of a good thing, for I like my detection 
simple, But “ The Murderer is a Fox " (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.), with all the old manner, takes 
one along nicely, Ellery bas a tough assignment here ; to prove that Bayard Fox did not 
kill his wife, though he obviously did, and has been twelve years in gaol for it. A very 
cold scent, but it is urgent, because Davy Fox, the son, is going off his head. So Ellery 
borrows the father for a week or two, gets him back to Wrightsville, and works the whole 
thing out at last. I did not much care for the solution, but the chase is exciting. 

Hector Hawton’s ‘* Murder at H.Q.” (Ward Lock; 8s. 6d.) is not on the same level, 
but quite pleasing. Incidentally, it is not a war story, though most of the male characters, 
including the corpse and the detective, are in the Air Force. K. Jonn. 














plank with other sheep into an abyss, fringed with gibbets. 





ANTI-NAZI ART IN AUSTRIA: PAINTED IN AUSTRIA 
ALLEGORICALLY REPRESENTING “ THE LIES, STUPIDITY, 
PICTURE HAS BEEN RECENTLY SHOWN AT SALZBURG, LINZ AND VIENNA. 


This picture, which was painted while Austria was under the most stringent Nazi control, may be considered to represent the ; oe - 
Austrian Resistance view of the way the German people were going to their ruin. Across a lurid sky fly Norse deities on in Sir John Buchan-Hepburn’s 
winged horses, one already a skeleton and disintegrating in the “flak.” In the top right, Hitler, mimicked by a cock on a 
dunghill, admires himself in a mirror and goose-steps over a precipice, followed by a fatuous Goering and a sinister figure who 
is perhaps Streicher. Below the cliff’s edge, Mussolini industri 
Teutons queue before atNazi hangman who nails blinkers over their eyes: after which they, too, proudly strut along a gang- 
i On the left, humanity in shackles huddles beside a withered tree 
which the birds of wisdom are leaving. In the centre an anguished mother loads her baby into a cannon and a wizard- 
Mephistopheles wields a “ Flit” gun of poison gas or smoke over adoring suppliants, approaching a proscenium which seems 
to portray the glories of war but is, in effect, only another gateway to the bottomless pit. 
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MADNESS, CRIME AND RUIN OF A PEOPLE,” THIS 


y saws away the branch which supports him. Below, meek 
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LIFE AS SEEN FROM MANY ANGLES. 


ORCYRA is Corfu. If, as is possible, many are ignorant of this fact, Lawrence 
Durrell’s delightful and most unusual book about -the island will come as a welcome 
guide and instructor to its beauty, its history, its people, and their ways and superstitions. 
According to a learned recluse the author met there, a certain Count D., whose retreat is 
in the lovely Valley Di Ropa, Corcyra is Prospero’s island. Not only does he seek to show 
that the name of Caliban’s mother, Sycorax, the mysterious blue-eyed hag who owned 
the island upon which Prospero was cast, was an almost too-obvious anagram for Corcyra, 
but he goes into the physical details of the place as presented by Shakespeare in ‘* The 
Tempest,” and ends up by declaring that Caliban’s drink of “‘ water with berries in’t”’ 
is not coffee, as most of the commentators would have it, but Visino, a local beverage 
concocted of dark, viscous raisin jam. Altogether a pretty argument and characteristic 
of the contents of ‘“‘ Prospero’s CeLt” (Faber; tos. 6d.). Whether he be telling of 
vampires or the treading of the grapes, of the traditional dress or the church of St. Spiridion 
in which the island saint lies quite composed in his casket with his feet showing for the 
devout to kiss, Lawrence Durrell holds the reader by his knowledge, his poetic language, 
his imagery and the romantic nature of his subject. 

Equally attractive, but in very different fashion, is the autobiography of an octo- 
genarian doctor, one of the pioneer women doctors, one who worked with and for Grenfell 
of Labrador, one who doubts if any life of service can give greater happiness than that 
of the family physician.. Dr. Alfreda Withington’s ‘“‘ Mine Eyes Have Seen” (Robert 
Hale ; 15s.) is an inspiring book. It shows how great an adventure it was for a woman 
to dttempt even to study medicine in 1881. As a student at Zurich, Vienna, Prague and 
elsewhere, she was allowed to attend classes only by favour of professors who “ had no 
persona! objection to women in their classes.’”” She and her fellow-pioneers had to force 
doors into many a hospital and ¢linic. 

It was in 1906 that Dr. Withington offered her services to Wilfrid Grenfell, ‘and the 
details of her life in Newfoundland constitute one of the most thrilling portions of the book. 
Not that there is not much to grip 
in her accounts of life and work 
in France in the first World War 
and of her experiences subsequently 
in the remote Kentucky mountains 
where families ‘‘ seldom numbered 
less than twelve to sixteen child- 
ren,” where bootlegging was rife 
and where all the doctor’s calls 
had to be made on horseback. To 
read this record is to be filled with 
admiration for the physical and 
moral courage so modestly dis- 
played. Here is but one instance 
of what she had to go through in 
Labrador : 

‘““It was as much as the men 
could do to manage it [a skiff], 
and even their iron muscles were 
not equal to the wind; we were 
carried under the boom of the 
schooner, and sail, mast and men 
were blown flat into the boat. 
Ropes were thrown, but with that 
wild sea running and the danger 
of crashing into the larger vessel, 
boarding her was no easy task. 
At last, on the rise of a wave, I 
leaped, and landed on the Royal 
Charlie.” 

Dr. Withington is now over 
eighty; yet she tells this story of 
pioneering, service and adventure 
with a vigour that would be 
remarkable in a writer half her 
age. And at the end she can say, 
“* My memories are rich... . The 
life of a doctor has been richly 
rewarded.”’ Probably because she 
gave so much. 

Romance in Corfu; adventure 
and service in Newfoundland, 
France and Kentucky: what can 
Britain show? A satisfying and 
satisfactory answer is to be found 
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memoirs of a life spent in country 
pursuits in the Scottish border- 
lands, the Sussex downland, in 
Surrey and elsewhere. Sportsmen, 
gardeners, field naturalists, dog- 
lovers—these and all such will enjoy 
* Tue Time oF Lire” (Robert Hale; 
10s. 6d.). Of dogs we read that the jewel of the sporting breeds is the Sealyham—" in faith- 
fulness, in sagacity, in open devotion to one person, there is no dog to equal this breed.” 
Will all shooting men agree that “‘ the high pheasant which is coming straight is not, or 
should not be, a very difficult target to the reasonably proficient performer" ? The answer 
doubtless lies in the interpretation of “ reasonably proficient.” Few rosarians and still 
fewer gardeners will quibble with Sir John’s 1926 choice of roses, but when he says he 
will always have Etoile de Hollande “ unti) someone breeds a rose with a scent and colour 
as good,” one is tempted to ask what he thinks of Crimson Glory ; also, among the pinks, 
how he compares Dame Edith Helen with The Doctor. But however much he may chal- 
lenge the individual enthusiast in his wide range of interests, he will find few country-lovers 
disputing when he says there is no better place to be alone than on the top of a hill. 
*“ When weary of peering into the distance in the effort to see just a little farther than 
you can see, you lie back, eyes closed, and listen to the larks and the sound of the wind 
in the grass. This is the perfection of loneliness.” 

It would be well for the nation, perhaps, if more people could appreciate such per- 
fection. In ‘“ Fitm aNp THE Future” (Allen and Unwin; 6s.), Andrew Buchanan says 
we should know, but do not, that incessant entertainment never has been enough and 
never will be. Here is a serious and dignified attempt to envisage the film as an instrument 
of better knowledge and therefore better understanding among the peoples of the world. 
The news-reel, the religious film, the educational and others are dealt with on the principle 
that the task of the film-maker of to-morrow is to make his contribution towards the 
guiding of the peoples in the opposite direction from which the old screen dictatorship 
has helped to drive them: to lead them towards reality and not a world of half-truths. 

The value of the scientific film is further demonstrated in “‘ Human Guinea-P1Gs,” 
by Kenneth Mellanby (Gollancz ; 4s. 6d.), the story of an experiment during the war to 
discover the cause and «cure of scabies. The investigator was an Army doctor, and his 
subjects were conscientious objectors who had volunteered for this unpleasant task. It 
makes interesting reading, not least where Major Mellanby gives his conclusions on the 
conscientious objector himself. As to the future use of human guinea-pigs, the 
ideal plan, he thinks, would be to have a special institute for the study of human 
biology. W. R. Cacverrt. 








SPITFIRE 


Simply by pressing a button a British 
fighter pilot gets immediate radio 
contact with “base, command, flight 
or sea rescue. This automatic ‘ four- 
line press-button radio-telephone ’ 
was engineered and made by G.E.C., 
whose share in defeating the enemy 
includes such radio devices as mine 
detectors, U-boat locators, aircraft 
identifiers, radio-jammers, collision 
avoiders, radio-gear of every kind for 
tanks, armoured patrol cars, “ Recce ’” 
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parties and rescue craft. Think of 
the heightened skill and new experi- 
ence in radio-electronics G.E.C. will 
bring to the making of the future’s 
finest Radio and Television sets. 


&E6.C. 


RADIO & TELEVISION 


‘THE SOUND AND SIGHT OF THE FUTURE’ 


ADVT. OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET mouse, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Sir Thomas 


Gresham 


and the pearl 





The bourse built by Sir Thomas Gresham was proclaimed the 
Royal Exchange by Queen Elizabeth who formally opened it in 
1570. She afterwards honoured Sir Thomas by dining with him 
when, if we are to believe the contemporary poets, Sir Thomas 
toasted the queen in a cup of wine in which a pearl which 
“no-one could afford to buy” had been crushed. 


“ Here fifteen hundred pounds at one clap goes ; 
Instead of sugar, Gresham drinks the pearl 
Unto his queen and mistress; pledge it lords!” 


That Queen Elizabeth named the Royal Exchange and that Sir Thomas toasted her 


are matters of history, but the story of the pearl is at least as old as Cleopatra and 
may easily be a flight of poetic fancy. 


Schweppes” 


%e Temporarily giving place two the d. 


Table Waters 
famous since 1790 


di — but Schweppes will return 











High Official 


on the lookout 


Ignoring the man on the top of the tube (who is 
entirely fictitious) you will notice that the tube 
itself becomes wider as it reaches its obvious con- 
clusion. The steel tube is part of a telescopic gun 
sight. One method of making a tricky precision job 
like this is to machine it to shape from the solid. 
The other way is te consult Accles & Pollock (by 
no means fictitious) who often have a quicker way 
of helping high officials to solve their higher problems. 


ACCLES & POLLOCK 


LTD 


Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in 
wainless end ether steele. (7) Oldbury, Birmingham. 



























Introducing 
THE NEW 
CONCEPTION 
IN BRITISH 
MOTORING 


ze E technicians who designed. 
developed and constantly im- 
proved the famous ‘Lancaster’ bomber 
and ‘Hurricane’ fighter have turned 
their activities to motor cars. The post- 
war Armstrong Siddeley models are 
entirely new from front to rear... 
the wider use of newly developed light 
alloys .. . interior heating and air con- 
ditioning .. . a new flow line in design. 
Some of the finest technicians in the 
aircraft industry have contributed to 
this new conception in British motoring. 
The current programme includes 

the ‘Hurricane’ drop-head Coupé 

and the ‘Lancaster’ 6-light Saloon 
. . both 16 h.p., G-eylinder with 
1,991 ¢.c. high-performance power 


THE 


"HURRICANE 
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ARMSTRONG - SIDDELEY 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY. Branch of Mowter Siddeley Aircraft Co, Lad. 
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“Why I read 
The Yorkshire Post”’ 


““When I was a much younger man, a 


as a golfer 

the years I’ve proved the wisdom of his 
advice. You see, we business men need 
to have a broad vision of men and affairs. 
We can’t afford to have blind spots through 
lack of inside knowledge, as it were. 

** Experience has shown me how import- 
ant it is to understand what the North of 
E d is = not only of finance 
and politics, but of matters in everyday 
living. After all, Yorkshire is not only the 
heart of industrial production, but a big 
slice of our National consuming market. 

*© You'll find ‘ The Yorkshire Post’ gives 
detailed knowledge of the North that is 
essential to guide your judgment. That 
is one reason so many people outside 
Yorkshire read it.” 
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KERFOOTS 


MBODICATE ODO 


PASTILLES 


embodying the 
manufacturing 
experience of 
eighty years 
o 
MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH . ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire , 
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| PIONEERS OF 


‘CLEAN LINE’ COOKERS 
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Plans have 
been made... 


The Main Line Railways will, as soon 
as materials and man-power permit, 
clean up and re-paint the existing 
trains, stations and equipment, 
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Engines, carriages and wagons of 
obsolete types retained for the war 
effort will be scrapped. Few passenger 
carriages were built during the war, 
but long term programmes for new 
trains and rolling stock are ready for 
the post-war period. 
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Milk of 


Magnesia 


Tablets 


By effectively correct- 
ing acidity ‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets give 
prompt relief from 
indigestion. They are 
convenient to carry and 
may be taken as re- 


quired. 


Recommended by Members of 
the Medical Profession. 


* Milk of M. ia” is the trade mark 
of ON all had gpm tom 








Yes, but like most good 
things it’s scarce. Perhaps 
it won’t be so long now 
before more plentiful times 
come round. Meanwhile 
when you do get a bottle 
please use it sparingly. 


BRYLCREEM— 


THE PERFECT 
HAIR DRESSING 
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County Perfumery Co., Ltd., 17-19, Strdlford Place London WJ royds 810E 
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Sparklers 


NATIONAL SERVICE 
Millions of Sparklets Bulbs are 


still needed for the Services 
—for use in aircraft, tanks 
and life belts, as well as for 
medical and dental apparatus 
and insecticide sprayers. That 
is why supplies of Sparklets 
Bulbs for use with Sparklets 


Syphons are at present so 
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